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THE CONGREGATIONALIST, universally conceded to THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. The literary and artistic 
be not only one of the foremost denominational journals in characteristics of this monthly are too well known to re- 
the world, but also an unexcelled, high-class, family, re- quire comment by us, except to state that the prospectus 
ligious newspaper. Ably and thoroughly edited, command- __ for the coming year assures it the same standing among the 
ing the service of the best writers in England and America, high-grade magazines which it has always held. Among 
in touch with modern philanthropic and reform movements other features for 1898 will be Cole’s beautiful engravings 
and the newest forms of Christian and missionary activity. of the old English masters and Castaigne’s wonderful views 
Preserving and improving the features which have gained of American scenery; serial stories by Dr. Weir Mitchell 
for it an international reputation throughout its long his- and Mrs. Burton Harrison; special historical papers ; and 
tory, THE CONGREGATIONALIST in 1898 will furnish a remarkable series of articles entitled Heroes of Peace, 
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THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS is unquestionably the most beautiful and valuable 
collection of portraits ever made. The Century Magazine has always made a specialty of portraits of famous people, 
and these have been engraved by the first wood engravers of the world. The portraits are printed on heavy plate 
paper, with broad margins, size 93 by 13}, each on a sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered into a richly 
decorated box. Each portrait is practically a fine proof, which would cost if ordered separately not less than one dollar. 
A facsimile autograph is added in nearly every case. The price of this gailery is $7.50, but it will not be sold to 
the general public even at this price until next season. It can be obtained now only in ‘‘ combination ’’ as announced. 


Regular price THE CONGREGATIONALIST . . $3.00 Our Offer 


for the three 


$14.50 CENTURY PORTRAITS, 750 $7 50 


2 Senne THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. . 4.00 Delivered Free 


This offer applies to renewals and to new subscriptions to both THE CONGREGATIONALIST and the Century Magacine. All arrears, however, must be paid before the offer 
becomes available, and in case of subscriptions already paid ene or more years in adeance, its acceptance carries forward the subscription an additional year. New subscriptions to Te 
Congregationalist may begin at ounce or January 1, B08. as preferred. The Century Magazine year will begin with the Noveumber number antess otherwise requested. Order NOW 
and so make suve of the Portrait Gallery, the demand for which promises to be rery large. 


ADDRESS,—Subscription Dept., THE CONGREGATIONALIST, — Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW BOOKS. | 


Robert E. Lee, 


And the Southern Confederacy, 1807-1870. 
By HENRY ALEXANDER Wuirte, M.A., 
Professor of History in the W ashington and 
l.ee University. No. 22 in the Heroes of 





the Nations Series. Fully illustrated. Large 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, 


$1.75. 
Professor White’s biography of the great Confederate | 


general is written from a Southern standpoint. His 
work will, however, ay »eal to all, whether north or 
south of Mason’s and xon’s line, as the record of an 


American whose nobility of character and soldierly | 


«jualities are unquestioned. 


Ulysses S. Grant, 


And the Period of National Preservation and 
Reconstruction, 1822-1885. _ WILLIAM 
Conant CnHurcn, Lt. Col. U. S. Vols., 
author of ‘‘ Life of John Ericsson.’’ No. 21 
in the Heroes of the Nations Series. Fully 
illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

“It is written by an expert tactician, whose knowl- 
edge of the technical problems which Grant solved in 
such a masterly way has enabled him to write a work 
which will satisfy those who are seeking for a brief, suc- 
cinct statement of the essential facts in the career of 
the greatest general of our Civil War. The work its 
illustrated with ma ps and portraits that add to its value 
and attractiveness.” —7he Congregationalist. 


Pratt Portraits. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. B 
ANNA FULLER. New holiday edition, wit 
13 ipastrations by GEORGE SLOANE. 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00 
“One of the aon and most worthy contributions 

to American literature of the past decade. With a pen 

positively pute hic this skillful writer has ieanes 
the portraits is New England family, Pratt by 
name, and so ‘thoroughly New England by nature.”— 

Rochester Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


A Venetian June 


A Literary Courtship. 


New holiday edition, with numerous illustra- 
tions. The two vols., as a set, in a box, $2.50. 


John Marmaduke. 


A Romance of the English Invasion of Ire- 
land in 1649. By SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH, 
author of “ Life of Oliver Cromwell.” Third 
Edition. Dllustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

‘The author has produced a ge = fe interesting 
story, abounding in stirring scenes, which force them- 
selves on the attention of his readers, and peopled with 
a sufficiency of clear-drawn, vivid, lifelike charac ters, 
the loveliest of whom, the heroine Catharine Dillon, is 
an unforgettable woman.” —J. . Mail and Express. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





| Educational . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully pauipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Stud ecial Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. Guo, W. GILE, President. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ood place for health and hard study. The schol- 

a) ip sound and much attention given to detail. 
WARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY 
Will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily between 11 
A. M. and 1 P. M. to receive candidates for admission 
to ber School for Girls. Circulars on application. 
Sept. 1, 1897. , 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk rimary, 
and College fo RS, Music” ot = 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





STUDY 8 eesnSss 


NEw YORK, BUFFALO. 
keeping, Business Forms, Pen 
manship, Com’! Law, Letter 


HOM Writing, Arithmetic, Short 


hand, ete. ime. Bus by MAIL at 
-verd own HOME, Success guar- @> 
anteed every earnest student. : 


Sy 
torged., vANT-s - 
Trial ay 10¢. ah a5 


TRATION, 
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THE CENTURY CO. 


Rudyard Kipling’ s First Hinnsiiciin Novel 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,” 


A Story of the Grand Banks. 


lzmo, cloth, 300 pages; 
‘The most vivid picture of the sea toilers of New 

Engiand which this generation has known.’ 
Boston Journal. 


Illustrated by 


Taber. $1.50, 


*Kipling’s powers of description are brought into 
plas and are here seen at their best.’ 
Post Erpress, Rochester. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Great Novel of the American Revolution 


“HUGH 


WYNNE 


FREE QUAKER 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency 
General Washington.” 


Pictures by Howard Pyle. 


In two vols., sinall 12mo, $2.00. 


“Tf ‘Hugh Wynne’ is not the long-sought great American novel, it at least comes closer to it than 


any novel of the decade.’”’—The Outlook. 

“Tam almost tempted to say that with the exception 
of Cooper’s Spy it is the only successful revolutionary 
novel that I know. It is more than a merely interesting 
and powerful book, for it has in it the element of per- 
manence.”’—THEO. ROOSEVELT. 

‘Promises to be the American novel of the year. The 
historical truthfulness of Dr. Mitchell's picture is a 
strong point of merit in the story.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


**T do not recall any American novel of a semi-histort- 
cal character which is at once so intricate in its dis- 
closures of manners and men, 80 courageous in dealing 
purely with histor ie figures, and so full of vitality, 
variety, and charm.”—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 

* Not only the best work that has emanated from the 
pen of this distinguished author, but one of the really 
great American stories.”"— Medical Age, Detroit. 


“There are not wanting those who think that Dr. Mitchell has now written the great American novel.” 
—I 


ISSUED UNDER 


In ROBERTSON NICOLL, in The British Weekly. 


THE AUSPICES OF THE EMPIRE STATE 
AMERICAN R 


SONS OF THE 


EVOLUTION. 


With preface by Chauncey M. Depew. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, 


Author of “The Century Book for Young Americans,” etc. 
The Story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of Young People to the Battle-fields 
of the Revolution. 
WITH MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A COMPLETE PANORAMA OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 


OT since Benioutn Tossing published his “‘ Pic- 
torial Field-Book of the Revolution” in 1855 

has any one thought to get up a book which describes 
and illustrates the battle-fields of the Revolution as 
they really look. ‘The Century Book of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” one of the most delightfully written 
of Mr. Brooks’s many popular books, contains the 
story of the Revolution told in the account of the 
trip of a party of boys and girls with their uncle to 


WAR. 


are the Northern 


these historic scenes. Not onl 
sunker Hill, Long 


fields — Lexington, Concord, 
Island, Harlem Heights, Monmouth, Princeton, 
Germantown, Brandywine, Saratoga, etc. — de- 
scribed, but the trip extends to the southern fields— 
Eutaw Springs, Camden, Guilford Court House, 
King’s Mountain, Cowpens, Savannah, and Charles- 
ton—about which less has been written. 250 pages, 
large page, attractive binding. Price, $1. ‘50. 


“Sold by all jdiealieed. « or sent, postpaid, by 


THE CENTURY ©., 





i 
New Features © 


20 New Copyright Editions 


Genuine Oxford’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS AND [24 FULL-PAGE PLATES 


“By far the most useful and beautiful | 
Bible the world has seen as yet.” 


resent all that it includes,” 
100 Styles, from $1.25 upwards 
1 For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogu 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


ASK FORTHE CENUie 


Union Square, 


aWorkers’ 


“No description can ade quately rep. | 


New York. 





for 1897 


“ Ox FORE RD” 
Self - Pronouncing 
Bibles 
on an improved plan 
VTHE BEST PUBLISHED 


PRACTICAL, SCHOLARLY, SIMPLE 


“OXFORD” 
Bibles 


The Ideal Bible for 








Students and Workers 
} =300 Pages of Randy Relps 
ALight and easy to carry about 


Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD EDITION 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


| THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


4 Ashburton P]., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


onto cine iat meceecasilie 
saan netstat 









CONTENTS: 


Commissions—The Judiciary. 
This is essentially a unique volume. 


to every American. 





sympathy throughout, which is truly fascinating. One hardly realizes the mastery and art of it all at the time, so absorbing is the story, but Stevenson’s 
inimitable and characteristic style is in evidence on every page, and the scenes and characters are as vivid as anything he ever wrote. Unlike so many 
of the author’s books, the present tale is intertwined with a romantic and spirited love story. The advance orders having already exhausted one large 




















edition, a second is now ready. 


Rey. A. S. GEDEN, M.A. 4to, $7.00 net. 


take serious counsel with himself... . 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 
The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By DONALD G. MITCHELL 

(“IK Marvel’). 12mo, $1.50. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES. Each, $1.50. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Celt to Tudor. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Elizabeth to Anne. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. Queen Anne and the Georges. 
The set, 4 volumes in a box, $6.00. 


SELECTED POEMS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. Annes by the author and including all 
his most popular works. With portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 
‘* Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man with so extraor- 
dinary a gift of poetic expression.”—I. ZANGWILL, in Pall Mall Magazine. 
A NEW VOLUME IN THE “INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL 
COMMENTARY.” 
PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. 
By Rey. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 
“T have already expressed “y conviction that the ‘ International Crit- 
ical Commentary’ is the best critical commentary on the whole Bible in 
existence.”—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 12mo, $1.50. 
** The purpose of the book is to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and familiar to be well known. I hope it may also te nd to promote an in- 
telligent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizenship.”—AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 
The Constitution—The Congress—The President—The State Department—The Treasury Department—Departments of War 
and Justice—The Post Office Department—The Navy Department—Departments of the Interior and Agriculture—Independent Boards and 


In it General Harrison has described, so simply and directly that the most uninformed person cannot fail of 
enlightenment, the Way in whieh this vast country of ours is governed. The various departments of our National Government, with their functions and 
their individual peculiarities, are thus characterized and described by an author who has himself occupied the chief place and the most responsible position 
in this tremendous and complex machinery ; and the result is a book which for the first time presents an adequate view of a subject that is of prime interest 


Second Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Great Romance, 


ST. (VES. 


3eing the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. 
“St. Ives” is a tale of action in the author’s most buoyant style, and there is a vigor yet light-heartedness, a continuous grasp of the interest and 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


According to the texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the English Revisers. 


* A great work it is and worthily executed. The minister of average salary who is likely to be repelled at once by the price of the book will do well to 
The average minister will certainly be buying at least four... 75 e 
buy the book before us at 87.00. We must earnestly protest against such a foolish and suicidal preference.”— The Congregationalist. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BOOKS. 





12mo, $1.50. 


Edited by the Rev. W. F. MOULTON, M. A., D. D., and 
books at $1.75 each, and will think he cannot 


THE BIBLE AND ISLAM; 


Or, The Influence of the Old and New Testaments on the Religion of 
Mohammed. (Being the Ely Lectures for 1897.) By HENRY 
PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 

By ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT, D.D., Ph. D., Professor of Church His- 
tory, Union Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo, $2.50 
net. (International Theological Library.) 

THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. 

By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., Professor of Apologetics 


and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(Being the Gifford Lectures, 1896-1897.) Crown, 8vo, $2.00. 


READY OCTOBER 23. 
THE LIFE OF PHILIP SCHAFF. 


By Davin S. SCHAFF, Professor of Church History in Lane Theological 
Seminary. With portraits. 8vo, $3.00. 
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NOW READY. 


EDWARD GARRETT’S NEW AND CHARMING 
STORY, ; 


A Daughter of the Klephts; | 


or, A GIRL OF MODERN GREECE. 1 vol., 
Ee were ere reer mre 


Young Denys. 


A Story of the Days of Napoleon. By ELENOR 


GR ee 6) as be err: «BC ) 

Lady Rosalind. 
A Charming Story by EMMA MARSHALL. ' 
PMD Rohs dbnboswscbadabslsinb ae) bKSn ose see $1.50 * : 


Me 3 
° '- of the highest 
Snow White and Rose Red. [iF vatue tor Bibii- 
A Little Book of Plays for Children. The : 
scarcity of proper plays for children makes 
this successful little book valuable. 16mo, 
ENG kak co 04 cpl anncddocec cecacasse oswcuakceonneee 


cal study.’’ 
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Animal Land, 
Where There Are No People. By KATH- 
ERINE and SYBIL CORBETT. Introduction one. . 
by ANDREW LANG. Oblong 4to........$1.00 
A book of exceeding humor. Very grotesque 
and original. 


The Bible Year Book. 


A Selection from the Bible for Every Day in the 


Year. Small 4to, with 4 colored plates...../ 0c, 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled ‘« THE ILLUSTRATED 
| BIBLE TREASURY,” written by Leading Scholars in 





. . The number of contributors who have taken part in the work is thirty-eight. 
make a list which commands confidence and challenges admiration.’’—The Independent. 


see 


Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


America and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 


distributed through the text of the Helps 


os ? ... “It is one of those wonderful ‘helps’ to 
HOLY BIBLE, the popular study of the Bible which both illus- 
pam trates the enormous amount of fruitful, critical 
study which has been applied to the Bible in our 
time, and gives the best possible assurance that 
the Sacred Book has gained in weight, impor- 
tance, and in the reverent feeling of the people 
for it. Of all the ‘aids’ for the popular study of 
the Bible, this is easily foremost and best. 
_+.. “The marked feature of the ‘Treasury’ 
is that every part of it is new, and that it con- 
tains none of that sequacious compilation which 
is based on works once in repute, but which 
at the best rise no higher than belated attempts 
to bring an old thing up to the gauge of “new 
ey 


OLD.AND KEW TESTAMENTS 








erresnes to pe'Ehe O COTE 


For sale by all Booksellers at prices from $1.50 to $7.00. Write for a Complete List, giving sizes 


of Type, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
33 EAST 17TH STREET (UNION SQUARE) - - = = 


NEW YORK 





Sardis and the Spirit Guest. 
The Story of a Dream. 
REE BOD bias nbensdabsscrsessaxesexaeace 50e. 


For Christas x x 





YOUNG LADIES 


The Kingdom of God. 


An Essay in Theology. By HENRY SCHWAB, 
Rector of St. Mary’s Church, New York, being 
the Bohlen Lectures for 1897. 12mo......$1.50 


FE. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


The greatest Sunday-School Concert Exercise is 
Great Joy,'by Hartsough and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 

The greatest Sunday-School cantata is ita 
Claus Ex by Gabriel. Price, 30 cts. 

The greatest cantata for very small children is 
Santa’s Surprise ».by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. _ 

The greatest sacred cantata for choirs is King 
of Kings, by Dr. J. B. Herbert, Price, 30 cts. 

The greatest solos, duets, trios quartets and an- 
theme for Christmas are published y FI ORE 
BROS., 119 W. 6th Cincinnati, O.. 

40 Bible House, New York. Send for catalogue. 


and other colleges. 


PIERCE 





prepared for 


VASS 


Address ‘‘Vassar.” care of 


69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


AR 


Terms reasonable. 


UNDERWOOD GoO., 
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Gallery «Century | 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


One of the best things of the Century for the 
Century and by The Century. See page 514. 
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The Congregationalist for one year, $3.00 
The Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, $7.50 
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price for the three, $7.50. 
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ONE of us know too much about 
N persons whose occupation and 
manner of life differ greatly from 
our own. There would be larger sympa- 
thy between the members of the human 
family if they paused now and then to 
consider how it fares with multitudes of 
people outside of their own circles of ac- 
quaintance. With a view to promoting 
more accurate knowledge and more gen- 
eral sympathy, we have arranged for a 
series of articles under the general title 
The Struggle for Character. It is initi- 
ated this week by an article from the pen 
of Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, who 
treats of the Fashionable Woman and 
Her Religious Life. It will be followed 
week by week with similar treatment by 
competent writers of the life of the col- 
legian, the business woman, the news- 
paper man, the policeman, the sailor, the 
railroad man, the doctor, the lawyer and 
the actor. We anticipate wide-spread in- 
terest in this notable series of sketches 
and trust that they will serve many use- 
ful ends. 


After all the personnel of missionary 
work is its most interesting element, and 
the glory of an organization consists in 
the workers which it sends to the field. 
Despite all the strain involved in re- 
trenchment, and despite the unusual diffi- 
culties in some portions of the foreign 
field, the American Board this year, as 
every year, has been sending month by 
month to the front consecrated men and 
women. This band of new recruits and 
of veterans returning after a furlough 
make up a roll of honor which our 
churches may well hold in high esteem. 
We take pleasure this week in presenting 
the likenesses of a number of the outgo- 
ing missionaries of the current year, to- 
gether with a few words of personal de- 
scription. They are the best proof that 
the old American Board is still doing 
business. 


Those who think that Rev. B. Fay Mills 
has departed widely from the faith which 
he had held all his life should bear in mind 
the fact that the council called to ordain 
him over a Congregational church at 

‘annon Falls, Minn., about twenty years 
ago hesitated long before it set the seal 
of its approval upon him. A member of 
that council has within a few days told 
us that, ready as were he and his brethren 
to recognize Mr. Mills’s popular qualities 
and his marked acceptability to the church 
which had called him as pastor, there was 
much dissatisfaction with his theological 
position. In fact, the council at first de- 
clined to ordain him. Another council, 
in the course of a few weeks, made up 
largely of the same churches, was called 
together and voted to ordain him in view 
of the fact that he phrased his views 
somewhat more satisfactorily. We have 
no disposition to go into Mr. Mills’s past 
with a view to disparaging him. He has a 
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long and honorable record of useful labor 
in evangelical churches. He has himself 
been saying of late that he was not con- 
scious of a marked shifting of position, 
and it may be that his later views are 
more consistent with his earlier views as 
a minister than has been commonly real- 
ized. At the same time, those who recall 
his teaching in the various evangelical 
-ampaigns can hardly fail to mark an ap- 
preciable difference between them and the 
message which he is now uttering. The 
latter has an altogether new note, a new 
atmosphere and a new phraseology. 


It is natural that those who are spoken 
of as possible candidates for the presi- 
dency of the Board should shrink from 
the responsibility of the office. But who- 
ever shall be called to take that place of 
leadership will not, without reasons con- 
vincing to those who have elected him, 
refuse to accept it. Dr. Storrs once said 
to the Board concerning his election, ‘I 
was caught in the deadly grip between 
your judgment and will and my own ad- 
verse preference.’”’ He placed the judg- 
ment of that body above his own, and 
accepted it as an indication of the will of 
God that he should take the arduous bur- 
den which for ten years he has so ably 
borne. Whoever shall be chosen to be 
his successor we are confident will follow 
his example in not allowing his own per- 
sonal preference to set aside the judgment 
and defeat the purpose of his associates 
in the great trust of sending the gospel of 
Christ to the world. 


That was a remarkable tribute to the 
popularity of Pres. W. F. Slocum of Col- 
orado College which found expression in 
the reception given him at The Antlers— 
the fashionable hotel in Colorado Springs 
—Sept. 30. For two hours a steady proces- 
sion filed through the large drawing-rooms 
in order to grasp the hands of Dr. and 
Mrs. Slocum and to assure him of their 
delight in his decision to remain at the 
head of Colorado College, notwithstand- 
ing his urgent call to Oberlin. No less 
than 3,000 persons thus made known their 
appreciation of his usefulness in the State. 
In connection with this remarkable social 
function, almost unprecedented in the 
history of the State, President Slocum 
received an engrossed copy of resolutions 
signed by the governor and many of Col- 
orado’s most prominent citizens. This 
document refers in fitting terms to his 
marked qualifications for the headship of 
such an institution of learning and calls 
to mind the fact that his personality has 
been felt far beyond the bounds of the 
college through the valuable aid rendered 
by him to educational and reform move- 
ments throughout the State. Dr. Slocum’s 
hosts of friends in the East would have 
been glad to have shared in this notable 
demonstration in his honor. Colorado 
College has certainly had this year two 
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special reasons for gratitude in the recep- 
tion of the Pearsons endowment fund and 
in the president’s decision to remain at 
the post where he has already rendered 
such eflicient service. 


Seth Low’s speech at the recent open- 
ing of Columbia University clearly re- 
vealed two admirable traits of his char- 
acter. In his description of the progress 
that has been made in the construction 
of the buildings of the new Columbia he 
not only paid tribute to the architects 
and the master builders. He coupled with 
them as deserving of recognition and 
praise the mechanics and journeymen, 
whose toil and devotion to high ideals as 
craftsmen were responsible for the celer- 
ity with which the work has been done 
and its superior grade judged as work- 
manship. Mr. Low is a friend of labor, 
and no citizen of New York is more 
trusted as an arbiter of labor difficulties. 
IIe also is a religious man, and under him 
Columbia University has distinctly rec- 
ognized the claims of religion. Last week 
he called attention to the fact that it is 
fitting that the first formal exercises of 
the new year should be religious, and he 
proceeded to say: 

This university believes God is the source 
of wisdom, and it further believes that be- 
cause he is infinitely wise there are always 
new things for the students to find out—new 
truths to be made serviceable to our fellow- 
men. The seal of the college is set in the 
pavement of the corridor just outside this 
room. I can hardly imagine a better motto 
for a library for a university, and I beg of all 
who come here to avail themselves of the 
sources of wisdom and of knowledge that are 
represented in this building by books and in 
the university by the wise men who occupy 
the chairs of instruction to come in the spirit 
of that motto, with absolute confidence that 
because God is all wise therefore there are 
ever new truths to be learned by those who 
will seek for them earnestly and in the right 
spirit. 





Sunday school teaching has reached a 
stage of development when teachers, in 
addition to piety, must have mental equip- 
ment. Preparation for teaching should 
mean something more than a fair inter- 
pretation of the lesson of the day. It 
must apply the message to the child mind 
and use the Bible for the building up 
of symmetrical Christian character. In 
Massachusetts, with more than three 
times as many teachers employed in the 
Sunday schools as in the public schools, 
the significance of this truth becomes all 
the more apparent. The demand is upon 
the churehes to do all in their power 
to raise the standard of excellence. The 
convention of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion at Fitchburg last week has lent new 
truth to the need and possibilities of nor- 
mal work. If, according to the secre- 
tary’s report, the Congregational churches 
lead in number of schools and in enroll- 
ment, ours is the responsibility for ad- 
vancement in this line. 





Dr. Thomas W. Evans of Paris, the most 
famous American dentist in Europe, has pub- 
licly announced that he intends to use a por- 
tion of his great fortune in establishing a 
dental college in Philadelphia and in other 
gifts for educational purposes. Dr. Evans 
has had a picturesque career, the most inter- 
esting episode of which was his assistance in 
the escape of the Empress Eugenie after the 
surrender at Sedan and the downfall of the 
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empire in September, 1870. After leaving 
the Tuileries in disguise the empress took 
refuge in his house and was driven by him 
through the thronged streets of Paris and out 
at the city gate. A man who publicly an- 
nounces that he means to spend a million or 
two on education probably knows what he 
wants to do with it, but we may at least hope, 
in anticipation of our gratitude, that he will 
strengthen existing institutions rather than en- 
dow brand new ones in competition with them. 





Dr. Storrs’s Presidency of the 
Board 


The ten years since Dr. Storrs was 
elected president of the Board, at Spring- 
field, have included by far the most ex- 
citing controversies in its history. Its 
triumphs and perils of other days have 
thrilled the churches and culminated in 
scenes of dramatic intensity in former 
annual meetings, but in those experiences 
the Board and the churches were united. 
In these recent years it has been threat- 
ened not only by determined opposition 
to its policy from without but by divided 
counsels within. At times the danger of 
permanent alienation of many of its sup- 
porters, and even of disintegration, has 
been very grave. 

Disturbing elements first appeared in 
the annual meeting at Portland, Me., in 
1882. These found expression in news- 
papers and other periodicals, but did not 
further appear in meetings of the Board 
till 1886 at Des Moines, the last one at 
which Dr. Mark Hopkins presided. His 
influence was exerted toward keeping 
the Board from becoming involved in 
theological controversy, but it was not 
effectual. The proposal which he had 
advocated, of referring mooted cases to 
councils, was warmly debated in the re- 
ligious press, and after the adverse re- 
port by the Prudential Committee was 
rejected by a large majority at Springfield 
in 1887. The Des Moines resolutions, in- 
structing the committee to guard the 
Board from any committal of approval of 
the doctrine of probation after death, 
were there reaffirmed. 

Dr. Storrs was the candidate of the 
conservatives at that meeting, and Presi- 
dent Angell of Ann Arbor University of 
the liberals. Dr. Storrs was elected, the 
vote being 112 for him and 55 for Presi- 
dent Angell. Yet from the beginning, 
without demonstration, but with a clear- 
ness beyond question, Dr. Storrs refused 
to identify himself with either party. 
With perfect frankness he showed him- 
self conservative in his theology, yet in 
sympathy with all sincere Christians, 
and especially with earnest young men 
and women who had consecrated them- 
selves to the preaching of the gospel in 
foreign lands. His purpose was to pre- 
side over a united Board, and he refused 
to preside over any other. The carrying 
out of that purpose during years of in- 
tense controversy, issuing in undisturbed 
harmony, we believe to be one of the most 
remarkable achievements in modern reli- 
gious history. During the entire period 
the members were practically unanimous 
in claiming to support his policy. 

At the outset he outlined his position 
in a letter so statesman-like and fair that 
it was accepted as the generally acknowl- 
edged platform of the Board, and for a 
time discussion practically ceased. The 
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cases then under discussion were settled 
according to its principles. The next meet- 
ing at Cleveland was outwardly harmoni- 
ous. When excited feeling again broke 
forth in discussion in the New York meet- 
ing in 1889, all parties united in unani- 
mous acceptance of the position of Dr. 
Storrs, at whose suggestion and by whom 
a committee of nine was appointed to in- 
vestigate the methods of administration 
at the missionary rooms and to recom- 
mend changes if any should be deemed 
advisable. The president and vice-presi- 
dent were made ex officio members of the 
Prudential Committee, for the feeling 
was already strong that while all were 
agreed on the president’s platform the 
majority of that committee interpreted 
that platform in a sense quite different 
from that in which it was regarded by 
many of the Board. 

A few months later the application of 
Mr. A. S. Covell for appointment as a 
missionary and its postponement by the 
committee brought out the fact that the 
majority of that committee in a concrete 
case refused to accept the president’s own 
interpretation of the meaning of his let- 
ter on which all assumed to stand as a 
basis of agreement. At the next meeting 
in Minneapolis a sharp arraignment of 
the committee of nine, whose report Dr. 
Storrs approved, by Dr. A. C. Thompson, 
the chairman of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, and Dr. E. K. Alden, the home secre- 
tary, forecast the final result at Worcester 
in 1893, when the Board sustained the 
president’s own interpretation of the plat- 
form which he had stated at his accept- 
ance of his office and which the Board 
had repeatedly reaffirmed by unanimous 
vote. This action was taken through the 
unanimeus report of a committee of fif- 
teen appointed by the president, repre- 
senting all parties in the Board. The pre- 
cise issue was the appointment of W. H. 
Noyes as a missionary in Japan, where he 
had already been laboring for five years 
sustained by contributions made through 
Berkeley Temple. But Mr. Noyes was 
merely an incident in the discussion, which 
involved the great principle at stake— 
liberty of belief of missionaries within 
lines generally recognized by the churches 
as including their fellowship. The Pru- 
dential Committee was requested by a 
vote of 106 to twenty-four to commission 
Mr. Noyes. The chairman of the com- 
mittee and the home secretary declined 
re-election. The Prudential Committee 
was enlarged to fifteen members, seven of 
whom were new, and the long controversy 
ended. 

The membership of the Board was also 
increased from 250 to 350. Not less than 
three-fourths of the new members were 
to be chosen from nominations of State 
associations of churches, the increase to 
be twenty-five each year. By the elec- 
tions of the meeting at New Haven this 
week the full number will be chosen. 

During all this period Dr. Storrs found 
himself compelled, from time to time, to 
reiterate and explain in addresses at an- 
nual meetings and in published letters 
the position he had taken in his letter of 
acceptance. But his absolute fairness, 
even in moments when the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed, was rarely questioned 
by either side in the controversy, never 
successfully challenged. In the appoint- 
ment of committees he selected men who 
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represented every shade of opinion and 
left them to work out their own solution 
of the questions intrusted to them. He 
said at the Worcester meeting, ‘I have 
never in the least degree intervened in 
the deliberation or action of any commit- 
tee which it was given me to appoint.” 
No one doubts that this statement was 
exactly true. He has held himself above 
and outside of the storm of controversy, 
while he has uniformly maintained re- 
spect for and sympathy with those who 
differed from him. After the discussion 
in the Prudential Committee on the 
Covell case, while he frankly expressed 
his disappointment, he wrote in terms of 
highest esteem for those who differed 
from him, and with a quiet confidence in 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and in the 
Christian common sense of his associates, 
which calmed the excitement of many 
others. He never assumed an attitude of 
dictation, but accorded to the opinions of 
others as careful consideration as he 
asked for his own. The amount of 
thought and labor and prayer which Dr. 
Storrs has put into his office will never be 
known, but his work could have been ac- 
complished only by a great mind wholly 
devoted to a great cause. He hinted at 
the stress he has borne in the Worcester 
meeting when, in giving reasons why he 
was entitled to resign his office, after 
alluding to special burdens of his pastor- 
ate at that time, he said: “I have sat 
upon this platform with my head filled 
with pain and my eyes almost blinded 
with the pain behind them while the 
debates have been going on. And yet 
this is only one meeting at which I have 
to be present. Other meetings come, de- 
liberations are to be conducted, a large 
correspondence has to be carried on, there 
are critical exigencies which must be met, 
there are criticisms which must be en- 
countered and sometimes, in justice to 
the cause, be answered, and the pressure 
is greater than I felt that I could again 
take up.’”’ His allusion to the vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. Blatchford, in that address 
showed the affection and courtesy with 
which he has always regarded those who 
have labored with him. ; 

In writing this editorial we have stud- 
ied again, with some care, the records of 
the Board for these ten eventful years. 
The conelusion has again and again come 
to our mind that under God Dr. Storrs 
has saved the American Board from dis- 
integration and united it for greater serv- 
ice to the world than any it has yet ren- 
dered. His majestic self-poise, his practical 
wisdom, his appreciative and tender sym- 
pathy, his magnificent and unfailing elo- 
quence and his sublime trust in the provi- 
dential care of God for his own work in 
reconciling the world to himself appear 
in enlarging proportions the more closely 
we scrutinize this history. Dr. Storrs has 
crowned a magnificent life with a décade 
of noble service in the work which he has 
justly regarded as of the highest impor- 
tance that can be intrusted to a servant 
of Christ. In laying down this office he is 
assured of the gratitude of all the churches, 
not in America only, but in many lands, 
not in our own denomination only, but 
among all those who serve our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and he will rejoice in the confi- 
dence that year by year will witness richer 
results of his labors in building up in all 
the world the kingdom of God. 
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Liberty Versus Conviction 


Every one in this country is free to 
think what he will concerning religion 
and to express his opinions. Such liberty 
has not always been enjoyed. It has 
been bravely fought for. It is estab- 
lished_new beyond question. Most men 
see that truth is best found by leaving 
every one free in his quest for-it.. Time 
was when the name of free thinker was 
used to imply reproach. Unitarians have 
done much to make that name _ honor- 
able. 

But free thinking in religion is not a 
virtue unless it is also deep thinking con- 
trolled by a supreme purpose to know 
and serve God. No man can declare with 
honor careless thoughts which concern 
the immortal destinies of his fellowmen. 
Even :those who insist that their only 
creed is that every one has the right to 
think as he pleases often have enough 
conviction on that one point to feel that 
those who do not think about it as they 
do are fools. Still, if no one felt certain 
about religious truth, church unity might 
easily be secured. Those who seek with- 
out finding truth can usually go together, 
especially if they are not seeking very 
earnestly. 

Yet it is difficult, even for them, to do 
justice to those who hold as precious be- 
liefs tested by experience which they them- 
selves either have never accepted or have 
relinquished. At first they may regard 
men of strong convictions on subjects to 
which they have become indifferent with 
kindly tolerance. For example, Rev. 
B. Fay Mills has abandoned beliefs which 
he once held vital. His only interest in 
them, he says, is to set free from bond- 
age to these beliefs those who still hold 
them. Yet he remains a member of two 
bodies with whom he has covenanted to 
maintain and extend those beliefs, does 
not propose to withdraw from these 
bodies unless they insist on it, and would 
enter into covenant with still other de- 
nominations, if the way were open, in 
defense of beliefs he has renounced. He 
takes this attitude with charity toward 
all. This is whatis called liberal religion, 
and a considerable number of prominent 
men propose to help him to preach it in 
the interests of righteousness. 

Mr. Mills and his supporters are per- 
fectly free to proclaim what to them isa 
gospel in Music Hall or in any other 
building which they pay for. But on 
*what ground is it so often asserted that 
this kind of liberality is true religion, 
while loyalty to beliefs which men have 
lived by and have been strengthened by 
in stress of temptation and trial is nar- 
rowness ? Paul contended for liberty. He 
urged men to stand fast in the liberty 
with which Christ had made them free. 
But this was not the kind of liberty which 
we have been considering. Paul said that 
if any man preached to his disciples any 
other gospel than that which they had re- 
ceived, “let him be anathema.” Mr. 
Mills says Paul was a bigot. He will find 
it difficult to keep from calling Paul’s fol- 
lowers in Boston today by the same name. 
Mr. Mills says that almost the only sin is 
in not believing his “‘gospel of going on.”’ 
John said, “Whosoever goeth onward 
and abideth not in the teaching of Christ 
hath not God.’”’ Of such an one he said, 
“Receive him not into your house, and 
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give him no greeting.”” Was not the 
apostle of love a bigot also ? 

It is difficult to see how those who 
highly esteem religious truth can call that 
a gospel which calls men to set lightly 
aside what they have believed and to 
unite in search for truth which no one 
has yet found. Why do those who pro- 
claim that they have a new gospel so con- 
stantly affirm that the refusal to do this 
is narrow-mindedness ? It must be be- 
cause positive beliefs seem to them of 
little account. They do not understand 
how faith in God revealed through Jesus 
Christ is the most precious of all posses- 
sions, how the belief in him, in his words 
and work enters into experience and 
sways motive and becomes the sustaining 
breath of life, which not only makes ex- 
istence enjoyable, but without which it is 
impossible to live honorably. 

Men may disagree with us in religion, 
and we no more desire to restrict their 
liberty than to have them restrict ours. 
But for their sake and ours also we would 
not have them depreciate the value of 
strong convictions. That is often called 
bigotry which thoughtful men prize most 
in society—the power to live and die for 
belief. Those who exercise that power 
may be narrow, but their word can be 
trusted, they know how to deny them- 
selves for truth’s sake, they have the high 
ambition to reproduce among men the 
Christ whom they know by experience. 
Without them society would fall to pieces. 
To proclaim that they are deluded or false 
is not a gospel. 





Making the Church a Home 

It is the family spirit which makes a 
true home. The glad consciousness of a 
close mutual tie, the precious intimacy 
due to continuous association and common 
interests, the mutual sympathy and help- 
fulness which are shared with no outsid- 
ers in the same manner or degree, the 
oneness of descent, of relationships and 
largely of friendships, the identity, for 
the most part, of outlook upon the world 
—-all these, together with other elements, 
combine to render a typical home what it 
is. Itis a felicitous thought of the church 
which regards it as a home. 

It can be one in fact only as the spirit 
of home pervades it. Custom may render 
its house of worship more familiar and 
agreeable than any other so that we feel 
more at home in it on Sunday than else- 
where. But it can only become a true 
spiritual home when we have learned to 
look upon it definitely as our Father’s 
house and upon our fellow-Christians as 
true brothers and sisters in Christ. Then 
must follow the usual results of such a 
recognition of relationship. A deeper, 
securer sympathy between its members, a 
more trusty co-operation, a more gentle 
tolerance of personal peculiarities such as 
we exercise towards our brothers or sis- 
ters in the flesh, a more vigorous and pa- 
tient effort to render its influence pene- 
trating and potent in the community— 
all these must be experienced and must 
be rendered evident unobtrusively but 
invitingly to those without. 

The churches of the present often are 
compared to clubs. It must be our en- 
deavor to render them more like homes. 
So far as this effort succeeds, there will 
be increasingly large interest in them on 
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the part of both their own members and 
others, and a growing desire to enjoy 
the privileges which they offer. The 
nearer a church approaches to being a 
healthy, active, joyous Christian home, a 
center of consecrated family activity, the 
better it will do among men the work 
which the great founder of all earthly 
churches has given it to do. 





Current History 


Tax Reform in Massachusetts 

The State commission appointed by 
Governor Wolcott under last year’s law 
to investigate and report upon State taxa- 
tion has presented its report. The mem- 
bers of the commission were Judge James 
R. Dunbar, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Prof. 
F. W. Taussig of Harvard, Alvan Barrus 
and George E. McNeill. Mr. McNeill, 
who was appointed as a representative of 
the labor unions, will bring in a dissent- 
ing report later. Mr. Barrus presents a 
minority report which does not differ from 
the majority report in its conclusions, but 
suggests relief for the farmers in the less 
prosperous towns. The majority report 
proposes important changes in the exist- 
ing tax laws of the State. These include 
an abandonment of the attempt to tax 
stocks, bonds and other paper evidences 
of values existing outside the limits of 
the State. The property represented by 
these securities is taxed where it exists, 
as Massachusetts corporations are taxed 
directly in Massachusetts, so that the levy 
upon them is a double taxation; they are 
hard to trace and to a great extent are not 
assessed at all under the present law. To 
meet the resulting deficit the commission 
recommends a general inheritance tax of 
five per cent. on estates amounting to 
$10,000 or more and a tax upon house ren- 
tals, which may be called an occupation 
tax, upon dwellings which would rent for 
$400 a year or a larger sum, amounting to 
ten per cent. on the rental value in excess 
of $400. 

By way of adjustment it further recom- 
mends that the State should assume all 
county expenses, which shall be met in part 
from the present corporation and franchise 
taxes, part of which are now distributed 
to the towns. The effect of this assump- 
tion by the State of county expenses would 
be to relieve the poorer towns of an un- 
due burden and to equalize differences 
arising from inequality of local assess- 
ments. The most novel of these pro- 
posals is the tax on house rentals to which, 
thus far, there has been singularly little 
objection on the admitted ground that it 
is a tax that spares the poor and burdens 
the rich. The difficulties of levying and 
collection suggested are not greater than 
in most other forms of taxation, and the 
burden will distribute itself as all taxes 
de. Its advantage is that it presents a 
ready, if not exhaustive, method of gaug- 
ing men’s income by their style of living. 
Houses of a rental of more than $400 
clearly are occupied by men who ought to 
contribute to the support of the State, 
and the tax proposed is neither unjust 
nor onerous. It is in effect, indeed, an in- 
come tax levied without vexatious in- 
quisition into private affairs or more 
temptation to perjury than every visit of 
the assessor must afford. Whatever the 
financial results may be, if adopted, 
the recommendations of the commission 
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promise a revision of the tax laws which 
will make them much less complicated 
than they are at present. 
The Situation in New York 

The campaign daily waxes warmer, the 
situation more complex and the outcome 
more problematic. Mr. Low -evidently 
means to put his forceful personality di- 
rectly into the campaign, and his speech 
in New York when he accepted publicly 
his nomination and the one in Brooklyn 
last Saturday night showed how clear cut 
his own conception is of the way in which 
a great municipality should be governed. 
The straight Republican faction is also 
putting its case before the people, and is 
importing such men as Senator Foraker 
of Ohio to do the speech-making. Whether 
the people of New York city will relish 
hearing professional politicians from other 
States of the type of Senator Foraker is 
open’ to question. The Henry George 
candidacy is causing much agitation, and 
the fact that his managers have indorsed 
some of the borough candidates on the 
Citizens’ Union ticket has been construed 
as indicating a “deal’’ between the sup- 
porters of Mr. George and of Mr. Low. 
The executive committee of the Citizens’ 
Union, however, denies any negotiation 
whatever with the George men while ad- 
mitting that the support of any element 
that is willing to accept its principles will 
not be objectionable. Preliminary poll- 
ing indicates that the Germans will to a 
large degree support Mr. Low, while the 
editor of the Staats Zeitung has declared 
that the influence of his paper will be 
thrown on the side of the candidate of 
the Citizens’ Union. The national Dem- 
ocrats have also indorsed Mr. Low. On 
the other hand, Bourke Cochran follows 
the lead of the New York Sun which ranges 
itself on the side of Tracy. Ex-Senator 
Hill is reported as about to come to the 
aid of the Tammany candidate. It will 
thus be seen that the threads are very 
much tangled and the intense feeling 
aroused on all sides makes for a bitter 
fighting out of the issues to the end rather 
than for withdrawals and combinations 
that would reduce the number of candi- 
dates and simplify the exact questions at 
stake. 


The opinion seems to be well grounded 
in reason that Mr. Low and Mr. George 
will command, at the polls, a greater fol- 
lowing than Mr. van Wyck, the Tammany 
candidate, or General Tracy, who is prac- 
tically the nominee of Mr. Platt. Na- 
tional issues are to some extent involved 
in the campaign, and to a somewhat 
larger extent are being lugged in for 
political ends. There is no doubt that 
the platform of the Citizens’ Union prom- 
ises important reforms, fair and reason- 
ably in the interests of the laboring 
classes.. On the other hand Henry George, 
as the action of the United Labor League 
in Philadelphia last Sunday shows, is not 
a representative labor man, so it is to 
be hoped that there will be large ac- 
cessions to the Low columns from the 
ranks of wage-earners. They certainly 
have nothing to hope from a city govern- 
ment of the Tammany type and little 
more from one in which Mr. Platt is the 
dominating spirit. From now til] the 


day of the November election the atten- 
tion of the entire civilized world will be 
directed to Greater New York, and the 
hope of all right-minded persons will be - 
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that this great new era in its history will 
be inaugurated by placing in the mayor's 
chair a man who represents what Mr. 
Low does in the way of character, cul- 
ture, practical sense, executive ability 
and disinterested devotion to the public 
weal. Rev. Dr. S. H. Virgin of the Pil- 
grim Church, New York, is out with an 
appeal to all Republicans and other citi- 
zens of New York to vote for Seth Low. 
He says: “Mr. Platt may have great 
power in some directions but he cannot 
control the free voters of this city. Mr. 
Low is their candidate and they will 
quietly but steadily strive for his election. 
Men of independent spirit ought to resent 
with inflexible purpose the attempt to 
bind the city hand and foot. The argu- 
ments for party control are specious but 
faulty and worthless in the face of fact. 
There will be a perpetual stain upon the 
Republican party in this country if it 
thwarts the purpose of the Citizens’ 
Union.” 

Happenings in Washington 

The question of what hour in the day 
the tariff bill began to be law involves a 
difference of several hundred thousand 
dollars as between the Government and 
importers. The Treasury Department as- 
sumed that the bill took effect on the 
moment when it was approved, but im- 
porters insisted that it did not take effect 
till the moment it was signed by the Pres- 
ident. The United States Board of Ap- 
praisers has decided in favor of the im- 
porters, but the Treasury Department 
will appeal from the decision. 

The Presid2nt is already busy with his 
annual message, and the members of the 
Cabinet with their reports to Congress. 
The question whether Judge Field will 
retire is being actively discussed, but he 
takes no partin the discussion. Of course 
there are many who are curious to know 
who will be his successor. The President 
and Mrs. McKinley gave last week, on 
Wednesday evening, the first evening re- 
ception since the inauguration. It was 
tendered to the delegates of the Interna- 
tional Conference of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. The President and his wife 
mingled with the guests without formal- 
ity and charmed all present with their 
gracious hospitality. The first evening 
reception at the White House is the sig- 
nal for the opening of the social season, 
and other events in the same line are 
soon to follow. 


-Yellow Fever at the Doors 


The presence of the steamer Honiton 
at quarantine in Boston Harbor after a 
voyage from a Mexican port during which 
there were three deaths supposed to be 
caused by yellow fever, brings the South- 
ern pestilence close to our doors. The 
season is too far advanced for serious 
peril, and the efficiency of control at quar- 
antine makes the news only a matter of 
interest and pity for the immediate suf- 
ferers, The news from the South, un- 
fortunately, is not reassuring. On Sat- 
urday night it was officially announced 
that there were eight positive cases of 
yellow fever in Galveston, and there was 
an immediate rush of people eager to 
leave the city. The interior towns have 
begun to establish quarantines against 
Galveston, as the towns of Mississippi 
had already done against New Orle- 
ans and Mobile. In New Orleans there 
were thirty-six new cases and five deaths 
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on Sunday, and in Mobile three deaths. 
The interior is badly frightened, but the 
people in New Orleans seem to have rec- 
ognized the fact that the disease is still 
sporadic, not epidemic, and that it can 
easily be held in check until cold weather. 
The original infection seems to have en- 
tered New Orleans by the back door— 
from the summer resorts of the Gulf 
shore to the eastward, and has attacked 
principally the American and _ Italian 
quarters of the city. The quarantine 
watching the river front seems to have 
been efficient, and still guards the city 
from direct accessions of infection from 
Cuba or Central America. The first in- 
fection is said to have been brought in by 
refugees from Cuba who landed at Ocean 
Springs. . 
The Bering Sea Matter 

There is much good sense in the opin- 
ion of the New York Evening Post that 
the total disappearance of the seal herd 
from our jurisdiction would be a blessing, 
because we lived for a hundred years 
comfortably without it and it has made 
far more trouble for us than it has been 
worth. This view is likely to be adopted 
generally if the statements of a new Brit- 
ish Blue Book, which the Evening Post 
cites, are trustworthy. It renders Secre- 
tary Sherman’s famous dispatch as un- 
accountable in respect to facts as it was 
infelicitous in tone. It points out that, 
instead of the report of Professor Thomp- 
son, the British expert, having been with- 
held, for political reasons, it had been 
communicated to the United States Gov- 
ernment two and one-half months before 
Mr. Sherman wrote his dispatch. It also 
proves from the testimony of Dr. Jordan, 
the American expert, that, instead of 
pelagic sealing being the cause of the 
diminution of the seal herd, the herd de- 
creased faster before there was any pe- 
lagic sealing than since. Other points 
might be named in which the statements 
of this Blue Book will prove diflicult to 
answer. On the other hand, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who has spoken for the British 
side, has been quite as curt as Secretary 
Sherman. The refusal of Great Britain to 
meet representatives of Russia and Japan 
in a conference in which there is to be no 
voting, and her increasing desiré to concil- 
iate Canada, indicate that the settlement 
of the difficulty on its merits will not be 
easy. Itis to be hoped that greater fair- 
ness and frankness will be exhibited upon 
each side. 


General Weyler’s Recall 

General Weyler at last has been defi- 
nitely recalled from Cuba and will be 
succeeded by Gen. Ramon Blanco. Gen- 
eral Woodford, our minister to Spain, has 
informed the Spanish Government that, 
unless matters in Cuba improve, before 
the end of October, the United States 
may feel obliged to intervene. Mean- 
while the return to power of the Spanish 
Liberals has resulted also in a proposal to 
give autonomy to Cuba. Just how much 
is meant by autonomy in this case and 
how much influence the gift of it may 
prove to have in pacifying Cuba remain 
to be seen. Probably Sefor Sagasta, the 
new Spanish prime minister, intends to 
prolong the discussions and negotiations 
as much as possible, so as to delay action 
on our part. The utmost circumspection 
is necessary at Washington, for Spain is 
as proud as she is poor. We may be com- 
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pelled to intervene in Cuba but it must 
not be until our justification is at once 
real and apparent. The danger of war 
with Spain, almost bankrupt although 
she is, is too serious to be belittled. No 
matter how sure of victory we may be, 
such a conflict would be a grave calamity 
to us as truly as to Spain. 
The Indian Frontier 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
conflicting reports of the last week or two 
is that the rising of the Pathan hillmen 
against the English has by no means been 
suppressed and that a considerable cam- 
paign against them must yet be made. 
Sir William Lockhart, the British com- 
mander, has a force of some 60,000 men 
and is obliged to undertake the most ex- 
tensive military operations which India 
has witnessed since the famous mutiny. 
The Cabul River appears to be the divid- 
ing line just now between the region of 
comparative success and that of unaccom- 
plished results. North of this river the 
refractory tribes have been substantially 
suppressed, although at large expense of 
men and money. But south of it the re- 
volt still is active and threatening, and 
shrewd strategy and sharp fighting will 
be required in order to win. The Tirah 
district, the abode of the Afridis, from 
which several side valleys run into the 
Khyber Pass, is the center of the revolt. 
These Afridis, who number 100,000 fight- 
ing men, are yet to be conquered. The 
British occupy posts from which they can 
invade the region from different directions. 
But they will find their work cut out for 
them in earnest, and although they un- 
questionably will win it can be only at a 
heavy cost. 





For Current History Notes see page 528. 





In Brief 


Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) is writing 
a life of Christ. So, also, is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. The latter will probably be 
the first to be published. 





For the admirable photograph of Dr. Storrs, 
from which the picture on our cover was made, 
we are indebted to Mr. Joseph E. Brown, a 
prominent member of his church and a close 
personal friend. 





Our Unitarian brethren at their ministers’ 
club last Monday listened to a paper on the 
ethical considerations involved in the use of 
bird plumage as decorations. Fora truly mar- 
velous variety of themes commend us to the 
average ministers’ meeting—liberal or ortho- 
dox. 





‘““Whoever succeeds Dr. Storrs as president 
of the Board must not attempt to succeed him 
in oratory,’’ declared a sagacious friend of the 
Board the other day. The remark has wide 
application. He is a wise man who knows 
when to copy after his predecessor and when 
not to attempt imitation. 





Sensational topics for sermons are not con- 
fined to America. In old Canterbury last 
summer, when everybody was wild with ex- 
citement over the forthcoming cricket games, 
the pastor of the Nonconformist church took 
advantage of the popular interest by announc- 
ing a discourse on The Cricket Week of the 
Soul. 





Montreal Congregationalists showed last 
week their gratification over the coming of 
Dr. J. H. George, recently of St. Louis, to the 
presidency of our college in that city. Cordial 
addresses assured him that he is very welcome. 
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We shall publish shortly a more extended ac. 
count of the outlook for the institute under 
the new president. 





Was it an attempt at smartness or ignorance 
which made a minister give out the notice 
thus: “The collection today will be for the 
A period, M period, A period. You may 
translate to suit yourselves.”’ No doubt the 
amount raised materially diminished the debt! 
With such density in the pulpit, what can be 
expected from the pews” 





The Golden Rule is to begin its twelfth year 
of service for the Christian Endeavor Society 
by changing its name to The Christian En- 
deavor World. That is a more comprehensive 
title and justly belongs to it. It is a strong, 
wholesome, true, practical religious newspaper 
for young people the world over. It promises 
yet larger things than ever before for the com- 
ing year. 





While the program of the National Council 
is still in a somewhat inchoate condition, one 
excellent element in it is assured by the ap- 
pointment of Rev. A. J. Lyman, D. D., of the 
South Church, Brooklyn, to be the preacher. 
He will be a worthy successor to Dr. Gun- 
saulus, Dr. Lamson, Dr. Fisher and others 
who have performed the same important duty 
at previous gatherings of the council. 

The Unitarian’s comment on the case of Rev. 
B. Fay Mills is suggestive. It says: ‘* Mr. 
Mills has eaten his fill of the leaves upon the 
tree of life and is going into the pupa stage of 
his development. . . . It is to be expected that 
he will in time put off the ‘distinctively unde- 
nominational wrappings’ of the cocoon period 
and spread the wings of his perfected being 
under the bright sunshine of a satisfying and 
positive religious philosophy such as Unita- 
rians profess.”” That is, if these ‘‘great ex- 
pectations’’ are realized, Mr. Mills is to be- 
come a liberal butterfly. 





A noteworthy testimony was given at the 
prayer meeting of the Brighton Congrega- 
tional church recently. It was that of Deacon 
C. B. Travis, one of the masters of the Eng- 
lish High School. Referring to the need for 
prayer in the beginning of every enterprise, 
he stated that in the thirty years that he has 
been an instructor in that school he has never 
begun a day or a year of service without ask- 
ing the help of God that he might teach aright 
his students that came before him. With this 
type of teacher in our public schools we need 
have little fear that they will become godless. 


Since the list of twenty-two recruits for the 
missionary field that is printed on page 535 
was made up, there has been one more ap- 
pointment, though the accepted candidate will 
not be numbered among this year’s force, but 
will serve as a nucleus for the recruits of next 
year, of whom we trust there will be many 
more than twenty-two. This late accession is 
Rev. Robert F. Stapleton, a graduate of Olivet 
College and Chicago Theological Seminary. 
He was recently ordained at Bostwick, Mich., 
and expects to start in a few days for eastern 
Turkey where there is imperative need of re- 
enforcements. 








The ofticials of the American Missionary 
Association may well assume the joyful tone 
as they review the financial record of the year 
which has just closed. It began with a debt 
of over $60,000. The receipts this year have 
been so handled and the expenditures been so 
reduced that not only are the yearly bills paid, 
but an inroad upon last year’s debt has been 
made amounting to $11,627. The debt stands 
today at $54,945. This is pleasant news, in- 
deed, to take to the Minneapolis meeting and 
to send broadcast over the country. May the 
coming year witness not merely a correspond- 
ing reduction of the debt, but its total ex- 
tinction. 
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Among the many important meetings of the 
autumn that of the Open and Institutional 
Church League, in Brooklyn, Oct. 26 and 27, 
ought not to be overlooked. It will be held at 
the City Park Branch of the First Presbyterian 
Church, to which church, by the way, Rev. 
L. M. Clark of Syracuse, N. Y., has just been 
called to succeed Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
The convention will hear such well-known 
speakers and workers as Rey. Drs. J. W. 
Chapman, ©. A. Dickinson, F. M. North and 
Rk. H. Conwell. Mr. Puddefoot also has a 
place on the program. Dr. C, L. Thompson 
is to preside, and Dr. Cuyler will give the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

The Christian Guardian (Toronto) actually 
prints a sermon on Hell. In this connection 
it is well to note what Canon Gore recently 
said (see Current Thought), and to recall that 
a justice of the Federal Supreme Court is re- 
ported to have said recently: 

You ministers are making a fatal mistake in 
not holding forth before men, as prominently 
as the previous generation did, the retributive 
justice of God. Youare fallen into a senti- 
mental style of rhapsodizing over the love of 
God, and you are not appealing to that fear of 
future punishment which your Lord and Mas- 
ter made such a prominent element in his 
preaching. And we are seeing the effects of 
it in the widespread demoralization of private 
virtue and corruption of the public conscience 
throughout the land. 





The five representatives of the United States 
at the sixth international conference of the 
Red Cross, convened in Vienna Sept. 19-24, 
have recently landed in New York, and we are 
indebted to Miss Clara Barton for a report of 
the proceedings written in herown hand. Two 
hundred delegates from all the nations within 
the treaty were present. In an accompanying 
private letter Miss Barton says: ‘‘ It would be 
worth while if our representative Americans 
could see the manner and character of the 
leading men of the other nations which these 
Red Cross conferences bring together. Their 
education, high and broad philanthropic views 
would be instructive to our people, who are a 
little prone to boast.’”” Each government made 
a report of work done by its Red Cross during 
the five years succeeding the last conference, 
held in Rome, 1892. The American Red Cross 
reported its service on the Port Royal Islands, 
S. C., and for the relief of Armenia. It was 
humiliating, however, to confess before repre- 
sentatives of other governments, which have 
taken measures to protect the name and insig- 
nia of the Red Cross, that in this country there 
are 264: persons—corporations and firms—who 
are using the name and sign as a trade-mark 
for private gains. 

Mr. Moody in talking to a newspaper repre- 
sentative in Montreal is reported to have said: 


The Vanderbilts and the Goulds and the 
Sages have all made their fortunes within the 
last thirty years. Where this thing is to end 
I don’t know. It is simply appalling. And 
yet in most cases this great wealth is in the 
hands of Christian people. If it were conse- 
crated the world could speedily be evangel- 
ized. 


On the same day Secretary Gage in an ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Peoria, Ill., founded by Mrs. Lydia 
Bradley, expressed his impatience with the 
clamor against wealth, of which Mr. Moody’s 
words are an echo. “If the number of mil- 
lionaires in America were 40,000 instead of 
4,000," he said, it would only indicate an 
enormous advance in general wealth, in 
which all classes shared. It is true that 
wealth in order to become productive must 
make itself the servant of the public. The 
quarrel of the public with the wealth makers 
is that they often use their power and knowl- 
edge to become its masters instead. As soon 
as a trust or monopoly becomes strong enough 
to tax the public the old question of taxation 
without representation comes tothe front again. 
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If the public is to be taxed by corporations it 
will sooner or later demand some form of lim- 
itation or control which will assure it that the 
taxation shall not become excessive. 





Staff Correspondence 


FROM NEW YORK 
Our Libraries 

The Clerical Union met on Monday for 
the first time since vacation and were 
favored with a familiar talk from Dr. 
Billings, director of the New York Public 
Library. His theme was the library as it 
is and as it is to be under the new con- 
solidation, with special reference to the 
facilities it offers to ministers. Not very 
many even of our reading people are aware 
of the treasures to be laid before them 
when the new building, to be erected in 
Bryant Square at a cost of $2,500,000, shall 
house the nearly 261,000 volumes of the 
Astor, 86,000 of the Lenox and 12,000 of 
the Tilden collections, with their yearly 
additions, and the endowments of the 
three—$950,000, $500,000 and $2,000,000, 
respectively—shall be combined in sup- 
port of the one grand institution, with 
an income of $150,000, of which $20,000 
yearly from the Astor fund are to be ex- 
pended for books, and the amount frem 
the other two funds for books is limited 
only by the judgment of the officials in 
charge. 

The successful competing architects are 
shortly to submit their plans for the new 
building, prepared after careful study of 
suggestions embodying the ideas of the 
library officials as to what features are 
desirable therein. 

Of the books specially helpful to minis- 
ters the doctor showed there is, and is to 
be, a tempting array. Besides the Bible 
Society’s large and valuable collection of 
Bibles in all languages and of books per- 
taining thereto, which that society has 
deposited with the Lenox Library, the 
Astor has not less than 20,000 volumes in 
its section of religious and theological 
works, including, with treatises of sys- 
tematic divinity, sermons, commentaries, 
doctrinal discussions, religious biography, 
ete. There is also a large range of works 
on sociology in all its phases, some of 
which he commended to the perusal of 
such clergymen as desire to be up to date 
in their knowledge of what many men of 
many minds are thinking and saying just 
now. 

Apropos of this new departure in our 
library facilities, one of the brethren 
deeply interested in the spread of popular 
knowledge of our Pilgrim faith and pol- 
ity urges on our ministers and churches— 
and on those of other faiths as well—the 
duty of seeing that books requisite for 
the intelligent understanding of the sal- 
ient features of each ecclesiastical family 
be found in the collections of the new 
building, accessible to thousands who 
would never see them on the shelves of 
their present private owners. 

Our Free Circulating Library is every 
year gaining in popularity and useful- 
ness. Its circulation in the year just 
ended was nearly, if not quite, 1,000,000 
volumes, a gain of one-third on that of the 
year before. It has two new branches; 
two others have been enlarged and im- 
proved; a traveling department is being 
tried; two branches are trying the “open 
shelf” system, and to meet its increased 
outlay $82,000 are asked of the city this 
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year instead of the $50,000 granted last , 
. year. 


Union Seminary 

The new year is well under way with 
the new president, a larger Junior Class 
than usual, with rather more than the 
average number of Congregationalists 
among them, having entered. But its 
chronic trouble with the General Assem- 
bly “will not down.” A young member 
of a Brooklyn church, and graduate of 
our university, applied to the Brooklyn 
presbytery the other day to be “taken 
under its care” during his theological 
course in Union. Objection was made, 
heated discussion followed, and the young 
man was received under eare. <A protest 
signed by seven members was entered on 
the minutes, which carries the matter 
once more to the synod and then to the 
General Assembly for renewed discus- 
sion, with no definite result. 


Our First Jury Woman 

One more step in the path of woman’s 
progress was taken in one of our city 
courts a few days ago. A “landlord and 
tenant case” came up (a woman being 
the defendant) under circumstances that 
made it difficult to fill the jury box. A 
young woman lawyer, admitted to the bar 
a year ago, chanced to be in the court 
room, and the judge intimated that she 
might be willing to serve. She consented. 
The attorneys on both sides accepted her, 
and with the court agreed that she made 
an admirable juror, the first of her sex to 
serve in that capacity in this State, if not 
the first in this part of the country. 


Personal 

Rev. Drs. Storrs,- Behrends, Meredith, 
Lyman and Abbott, Rev. Messrs. J. C. 
Wilson, Charles Herald, M. B. Taylor and 
J. Brittan Clark were in their Brooklyn 
pulpits last Sabbath. Dr. McLeod and 
his helper, Rev. S. W. King, with past 
and present members of Willoughby Ave- 
nue Chapel, celebrated the fifteenth anni- 
versary of that vigorous branch of Clinton 
Avenue Church. Dr. Meredith’s people, 
with his ministerial and other friends, 
welcomed him and Mrs. Meredith home 
from their foreign tour on the evening of 
Oct. 6, the gathering crowding the spa- 
cious Sunday school rooms. Congratu- 
latory addresses were made by Drs. Storrs, 
Behrends, McLeod and Lyman, and hap- 
pily responded to by Dr. Meredith, with 
assurances, which his robust appearance 
confirmed, of: complete restoration to 
health, and with grateful mention of the 
2,300 persons, half of them on confession, 
added to that church in the ten years of 
his pastorate. 

Mr. Henry A. Clapp of Boston has al- 
ready won for himself a warm place in the 
esteem of scholarly Brooklynites by the be- 
ginning of his course of lectures on some of 
Shakespeare’s plays—Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Henry IV., Twelfth Night, Ham- 
let, Othello and A Winter’s Tale. A 
careful critic calls him ‘‘a man of excel- 
lent presence, a discerning critic and 
journalist, and (what does not always fol- 
low) a forceful and magnetic talker.” 


Politics 

That proverbial Philadelphia lawyer 
couldn’t unravel our present political 
snarl, with one “single tax” advocate, 
one or two interchangeable Tammanyites, 
two or three kinds of Democrats, one 
Prohibitionist, one regular Republican 
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and one self-nominated nondescript pos- 
ing as candidates, all shouting, “‘ Any- 
thing to defeat Seth Low.” In face of all 
this, which Mr. Webster would call “a 
conglomerated mux,’’ Mr. Low’s friends 
grow more hopeful daily. 
HUNTINGTON. 
FROM LONDON 

The Editor of the Spectator 

The death of Mr. R. H. Hutton has re- 
moved a most influential religious force 
in British journalism. The Spectator 
is the only high-class weekly review 
conducted from a distinctly Christian 
standpoint. Many people are wondering 
whether it will continue to be pervaded 
by the strong religious tone which, among 
other things, has made it so acceptable to 
clergymen. Mr. Hutton being gone and 
Mr. Meredith Townsend, his co-editor for 
thirty-six years, being aged, the responsi- 
bility will devolve more and more upon 
Mr. Leo Strachey, who may be regarded 
as having for the past few years been in 
training for the chief command. Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll a few months ago enu- 
merated what he considers the necessary 
qualifications for the editorship of the 
Spectator. They were thoughtfulness, 
moderation, omniscience, an appreciation 
of literature from the ethical point of 
view, an appreciation of the Eastern and 
especially of the Indian mind, a deep and 
sincere religiousness, something of the 
old woman. 
An Endless Controversy 

Some of the educational issues which 
are pending throughout the country will 
be fought out at the triennial election of 
the London School Board in November. 
On the existing board the moderates, i. e., 
the clerical party, led by Mr. Diggle and 
Mr. Athelstan Riley, and the progres- 
sives or anti-clerics are about evenly bal- 
anced, the moderates, perhaps, slightly 
preponderating. The election will turn 
chiefly on the kind and degree of reli- 
gious instruction to be given in the schools 
and the expenditure of the board. Mr. 
Riley, who did more than any man to stir 
up the religious question in the clerical 
interest, is not seeking re-election, feeling 
that “‘the special work he set himself to 
accomplish on the board is done,’”’ and 
that in future he can best help, “the 
cause” from an independent position. 
It looks as though the test question at 
the election will be the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of the Apostles’ Creed from the 
school curriculum. On this point there 
are divisions in the moderate camp, by 
which the progressives may benefit. Mr. 
Diggle has separated himself from the 
Riley section, announcing his disapproval 
of any attempt to make the teaching of 
the creed compulsory, and Low Church- 
men generally are opposed to the. cap- 
turing of the schools by the ritualists. 
The opposition progressives’ offer to the 
proposed universal introduction of the 
creed does not, of course, necessarily 
imply rejection of the doctrines therein 


set forth, but chiefly distrust of the High . 


Church party who would use it as an in- 
strument for teaching their special doc- 
trines. The Free Church leaders do not 
think that the time is yet ripe to take 
their stand upon a purely secular plat- 
form, although an increasing number of 
Nonconformists are convinced that on 
that basis alone can the religious question 
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be finally settled. Altogether the pro- 
gressives, who present a united front, 
may confidently be expected to give a 
good account of themselves in the im- 
pending contest. 
Mr. Spurgeon and the Tabernacle 

Pastor Thomas Spurgeon, after the sum- 
mer break, has re-entered upon his work 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle amid 
most encouraging signs. He is now in 
the fifth year of his service there, and the 
success attending his ministry has more 
than justified his election to the pastor- 
ate. Some falling off in funds and ad- 
herents was inevitable after the death of 
his father; the surprise is that the dimi- 
nution has been so slight. The congrega- 
tion is well maintained and the member- 
ship is still above 4,000, despite the steady 
migration of people to the suburbs. The 
members give generously according to 
their means, and there is no pressing 
financialanxiety. On his forty-first birth- 
day, Sept. 20, Mr. Spurgeon sat in his ves- 
try to receive the people’s offerings in 
support of the work. Mr. Spurgeon bears 
up well under the severe strain of his 
responsibilities. ‘Son Tom” has won 
the admiration and sympathy of all un- 
prejudiced observers, and Americans will 
join with English Christians in the aspi- 
ration that he may continue to receive 
strength for the great task he is so 
valiantly discharging. 
‘*Dr. Dale’s Church’’ and the Union Meetings 

Another historic church which is fully 
maintaining its position under the minis- 
try of a young successor to a great man is 
Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. The choice of 
Rev. J. H. Jowett to follow Dr. Dale has 
proved a singularly happy one. There 
has been no perceptible change in the 
congregation, and in only one year of Dr. 
Dale’s ministry was the present church 
membership exceeded. Not only is all 
the old work being carried on with vigor, 
but new agencies are in operation. A 
Methodist chapel about half a mile from 
Carr’s Lane has been acquired, to be the 
center of a sort of settlement. A system 
of parochial visitation is carried on by a 
hundred ladies, and a nurse is about to be 
appointed in connection with this work. 
The chapel has recently been renovated 
and improved, and here the autumnal 
assembly of the Congregational Union 
will be held Oct. 11-15. As Wolverhamp- 
ton entertained the union when Dr. Dale 
was chairman, Birmingham felt it to be a 
reciprocal courtesy to invite it for Dr. 
Berry’s year of office. Among the offers 
of hospitality from members of other com- 
munions is one from the Bishop of Coven- 
try, who will entertain three delegates. 
The assembly will be noteworthy for the 
formal launching of the scheme of church 
extension in+large towns. Mr. Albert 
Spicer, M. P., Mr. Edward Spicer, Mr. 
George Spicer and Mr. Mark Oldroyd, 
M. P., have each promised £1,000 towards 
the £100,000 which it is proposed to raise. 
The double task now pressing upon Brit- 
ish Congregationalism is that of coping 
with the growth of population in towns 
and sustaining the work in the depleted 
rural districts. An interesting incident 
of the meetings will be the unveiling of 
the statue of Dr. Dale, which is to be 
placed in the Birmingham art gallery. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was an intimate 
friend of the late divine, will, if possible, 
take part in the proceedings. After pre- 


siding over the assembly Dr. Berry will 
prepare for his visit to America. He gails 
from Liverpool Oct. 27, preaches Nov. 7th 
in Plymouth Chureh, 14th at New Jersey 
for Dr. Bradford and 21st probably in Chi- 
cago. He proposes to sail home Nov. 24. 
A Unique Venture 

The rapid growth and developing or- 
ganization of Free Chureh federation 
rendered desirable, and indeed necessary, 
the publication of an official organ, and in 
accordance with the resolution arrived at 
by the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches the first number of the 
Free Churchmen has just seen the light. 
A penny illustrated, twenty-four page 
monthly, edited by F. B. Meyer and con- 
taining articles by Free Church leaders, 
it is intended for localization by the 
churches in the federation. Thus a tan- 
gible bond of union and useful means of 
communication between the various sec- 
tions of Nonconformity will be provided. 
The new publication marks a distinct era 
in religious journalism, for never before 
have appointed representatives of Wes- 
leyan, Presbyterian, Congregational, Bap- 
tist and Quaker communions co-operated 
in the production of a joint organ. The 
next venture will probably be a Free 
Church monthly review. Mr. Price 
Hughes declares that the new magazine 
will prove an effective antidote to “both 
clerical and infidel”? publications and will 
do “far more than any instrument that 
has yet been devised to revive primitive 
and Christlike Christianity in the vast em- 
pire of the British race.”’ 
Doubtful Honors 

Considerable correspondence is taking 
place in the secular and religious press 
concerning degrees received by English- 
men from American institutions of doubt- 
ful standing. It seems that quite a lu- 
crative business has for some time past 
been carried on by certain individuals in 
procuring, for a consideration, “ honors” 
for English consumption, the National 
University of Chicago figuring promi- 
nently in this connection. Attention has 
thus been directed to the whole question 
of the acceptance by Britishers of degrees 
from American institutions. Of course a 
degree from such a source as Yale or 
Harvard is highly valued, but the man 
who comes out as a full-blown Doctor of 
Divinity on the strength of a “‘diploma” 
from an exceedingly obscure “‘university”’ 
only excites ridicule. Surprise has been 
occasioned by the discovery that a num- 
ber of Wesleyan ministers hold M. A. de- 
grees from Dickinson, Asbury (Indiana), 
Chaddock (Illinois), Chicago and North- 
western University (U.S. A.). More than 
two years ago the editor of the Con- 
gregational Year-Book was instructed 
not to insert 1 tiversitw degree or 
literary distinction withe ating the 
authority conferring it, and to ignore 
altogether degrees obtained from foreign 
universities by means of examinations 
conducted in this country, and the Wes- 
leyan Conference has adopted a sim- 
ilar course in regard to its annual min- 
utes. In both instances, in order not to 
unduly distress ministers who have been 
in undisturbed enjoyment of doubtful de- 
grees, the rule was mercifully not made 
retrospective. Hence the anomaly that 
in the year-books the name of the uni- 
versity is given after some names and not 
after others. ALBION. 





Fashionable society might be supposed 
to be more or less corrupt, if we accepted 
the gossip of those who, only upon its out- 
skirts, enhance their own importance by 
their apparent knowledge, and have to 
make their details piquant in order to 
command attention, if, indeed, they do 
not have an inexplicable pleasure in be- 
lieving the worst of every one. But fash- 
ionable society is composed of mothers 
and fathers and daughters and brothers, 
with much the same regard for each other 
that people less fashionable have, and if 
not always with the same sense of duty 
that the rigid moralists possess, yet some- 
times with quite as acute sensitiveness in 
relation to the rights of others, and with 
a finer delicacy resulting from long train- 
ing in small things. But while it is prob- 
ably as far from being corrupt as any 
other portion of the body social, whatever 
here and there an individual in it may be, 
it is without doubt largely irreligious and 
wrapped in the enjoyment of the senses— 
not necessarily the brutal, lower senses, 
but those that appreciate the lovely things 
of material life, splendor, color, music and 
the like, most of which can doubtless be 
used, if taken in the right way, to feed the 
soul as wellas thesenses. Yet notall these 
people are irreligious in their own idea of 
themselves. Many of them have pews in 
achureh which has the attraction either 
of a fine choir or a heroic preacher or 
some ancestral distinction, and if they do 
not occupy the pews themselves frequently 
their children do. They belong to soci- 
eties also, which they or their daughters 
attend, when they can make time, and 
which give exhibitions for charity. When 
one of these societies, let us say the Mon- 
ica Circle of the Church of St. Pancras, 
gives an entertainment, for ladies only, 
which consists of a ballet with skirt danc- 
ing in which the fair premieres danseuses 
hold a rose as far above the head as the 
arm can reach and kick it, they do not ob- 
serve the laughable incongruity in their 
violation of the fitness of things, nor do 
they recognize the fact that what it is im- 
modest to do before men it is immodest to 
do before women or “ladies only.” That 
is not so much a matter of religion, how- 
ever, as of breeding, and yet many a farm- 
er’s daughter who never heard of Fifth 
or of Commonwealth Avenues may have 
a finer breeding in this respect. 

But how can these women be religious 
and follow the life they do? Religion is 
something more than an idle acquies- 
cence in generally accepted statements. 
It is not merely doing the will of God, 
‘ although he that will do the will shall 
know of the doctrine; it is a measure of 
communion with God, a direct entering 
into the life of the Heavenly Being. 
What opportunity is there in the days 
and nights of an extremely fashionable 
woman for religious experience or for any 
endeavor to obtain it? Even if she 


thought of it, it is doubtful if she would 
consider that it could be as pleasant as 
the experience she has. When she wakes 
for the day it is late, for she was out the 
night before; if she did not dance in the 
German, she waited for her daughter who 
did, or it was the opera or theater or con- 
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cert, with a petit souper afterward, a 
grand spectacular rout, a vaudeville, a 
night in a studio with a gay company 
over some marvel of art, be it singer, or 
sculptor at work, or dancer, something, 
let it have been what it may, that brought 
her home only when the stars were wink- 
ing sleepily for morning. Of course it is 
deep in daylight when she wakes, break- 
fasts, Opens her notes, answers them, or 
dictates answers. Sometimes all the time 
she has for reading and keeping up with 
the day is while her maid is combing her 
hair. If she has an active mind, and the 
successful woman of fashion is usually of 
a more or less brilliant intellectual turn, 
she has a well-informed person in to read 
to her or to post her generally on the 
topics of the day. Perhaps there is time 
to see her children before she completes 
her toilet, and they lunch with her if there 
is no company. They are seldom neg- 
lected, for they have careful teachers 
and attendants, and see her freely in va- 
rious other broken portions of the day. 
Often there is a luncheon-party, or else 
she is going out to lunch, and there isa 
matinée, or if not there are calls to make, 
pictures to see, a private view, a drive, 
an hour or so in the riding club, maybe 
a walk, somewhere five o’clock tea. 
There is only time then for the friend 
who wishes for an undisturbed hour by 
the fire, among the flowers, alone to- 
gether, and then a little brightening rest 
before the hair-dresser comes, if the maid 
is not equal to artistic effort in that line, 
and dressing for dinner—dinner which is 
usually a function, even if not part of a 
dinner dance ora theater-party—and after 
dinner comes the nightly round of gaye- 
ties again. If her hours are not so late, 
and she rises earlier, still her time is just 
as full with the duties relating to pleas- 
ure. For there are dressmakers to attend 
to, servants to wind up, intimates to see 
and talk over the last event—not gossip; 
the grande dame never talks scandal ex- 
cept in the depths of her closet, and has a 
fine sense of its vulgarity. Some one day 
of the fortnight she goes to herclub, where 
a paper of considerable sparkle and inter- 
est is read; another day she practices, or 
some one comes in to play a duet or try 
over the new music before it is performed, 
or she has a lesson in something ; perhaps 
she finds an hour for her painting; she 
has a trifle of delicate embroidery; it is 
all done with a sort of mental rush—the 
receipt of admiration, the pursuit of pas- 
sion, wit, epigram, laughter, swift joys— 
there are no waste moments; life is not 
long enough. Sundayisthe same. Often 
on that day she does not get up till the 
afternoon, tired, and taking her beauty 
sleep and the rest of the bed; and then 
she makes a charming toilet, and her 
friends find her at home, languid but gay, 
or she is out for a walk, sometimes fora 
drive with husband or cavalier and groom; 
and there is a larger dinner than usual— 
some lion, or a musicale, or a high tea. 
Neither does Lent make much difference. 
If, by very exceptional chance, she is 
dévote, or fancies she is, she throws a 
cloak over the sheen of her satins, the 
blaze of her diamonds, and hurries as she 
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is from the revel to the morning service, 
the music of the waltz still sounding in 
her ears as she kneels; and ordinarily 
then, being worn out, she takes occasion 
to call in the doctor and enjoys convales- 
cence, with possibly some good books, 
which she wishes did not bore her; and if 
she is very young, she takes long walks 
with the divinity student, or his superior, 
and their talk of church millinery, and 
of what might be called the curiosities of 
religion, is so thin that if the winds of 
heaven blew through it they would blow 
it to tatters—talk that is very likely soon 
to have in it more of earth than heaven 
any way. And, if she is not dévole, the- 
atricals and tableaux and postponed things 
of the kind, whose excuse is charity, oc- 
cupy her, while the sewing circles of the 
Buds, marked by the least possible work 
and ‘the best possible lunch, that have 
flourished under difficulties, revive a little 
before they droop entirely. As the spring 
opens visits are made to other cities, with 
fresh amusements and new faces, and 
there is riding on the road and driving 
out to the country clubs, or other resorts, 
and a season of submergence in summer 
preparations with dressmaker, milliner 
and tailor. And then it is time for the 
voyage over seas, or else for Newport, or 
Bar Harbor, or the North Shore and the 
Hunt, where the life is as swift, as gay, 
as absorbing. If she goes, instead, to a 
country home, she expects to take deep 
draughts of rest, doing nothing, thinking 
nothing till friends come to her, or she 
goes to them; and there is her corre- 
spondence to be looked up, and the chil- 
dren assert themselves, and she reads the 
unread novels, puts in the spare time 
dabbling in her specialty, be it music or 
modeling or whatever, takes her sea- 
baths, her mountain climb. But it is 
easily understood that even in this com- 
parative quiet she is in no frame for any- 
thing more serious than the affairs of this 
pleasant life, and, in fact, she is so over- 
whelmed in them that nothing else seems 
serious or of any consequence to her. 
She remembers, doubtless, certain early 
teachings, but all that they dealt with is 
very dim, far off now and unattractive. 
Most often she does not trouble herself 
with any of it—if there is a God he can 
evidently take care of the world without 
her, her inner consciousness may run; if 
there is another life, it is time enough to 
attend to it when there, or, at any rate, 
when too old to enjoy this. She intends 
to be upright, is sure she does her duty, 
subscribes to charities, considers herself 
virtuous. As for loving God, even the 
idea does not occur to her. How can she 
lovehim? Shedoesnotknowhim. Shall 
I say he does not belong to her set? No, 
and by no means, for throughout much 
of the ways and manners of her set isa 


‘gentle consideration, a delicacy, a kindli- 


ness, which one may call very high breed- 
ing, but which is born of the spirit of 
good. 

But why should she think of the affairs 
of another life? The affairs of this one 
are absorbing. They are too delicious to 
be left for grayness and dullness and ex- 
perience of those mighty things that cast 
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great shadows, which is what religion 
seems to her. Nothing unpleasant enters 
her life; it is bad form to speak of the 
sad and bad and bitter things; life with 
her is screened from all of them that can 
be shut out; even the graves are hidden 
under flowers and one dances to their 
verge. With her eyes filled with the 
splendor of jewels, the luster and softness 
of lovely garments, her ears filled with 
the delight of music, with the sweetness 
of the wondrous voices of the world, with 
her other senses stimulated by nervous 
excitement, by delicate wines, by all the 
luxuries of earth, by all the fragrances, 
by all the savors, it may be, too, by bold 
adulation, by unspoken praise, by forbid- 
den piquancy of temptation, everywhere 
about her beauty lavished, what more 
ean she ask of this life of hers except 
that it shall last forever? Vague, dark 
specters hang upon its boundaries, so 


* vague, so dark, that she does not see 


them, seldom dreams of them, only indis- 
tinctly knows that they are there—the 
specters of the gray hair, the wrinkle, 
perhaps, of the last illness. Let her dance 
all the more wildly, then, since one day 
the music must drop. She would not un- 
derstand you if you told her that people 
were happier than she, lighter hearted. 
had more good of the world, who had no 
ball dresses, no long-stemmed roses at a 
couple of dollars a-piece, no great pranc- 
ing horses and coachman and footmen 
with the weight of the atmosphere on 
their shoulders, who never go night after 
night to the opera, radiant in Worth 
gowns, with gems, with flowers, familiar 
with scene and libretto and singer, visit- 
ing from box to box, seen and marveled 
at by the oi polloi, who do not know the 
taste of champagne and burgundy and 
truffles and terrapin, but on whose sim- 
ple lives gather tender mercies and loving- 
kindnesses like the dew from circumam- 
bient heaven. 

Perhaps the fashionable woman must 
always exist with habit and money and 
opportunity, her frivolities and extrava- 
gances feeding many industries, her life 
only changed by old age at last. Perhaps 
she will never give up all her pleasures. 
But she may at some time modify and 
abridge them, and may possibly turn some 
of the zeal with which she now pursues 
them into an ardor for other people’s 
pleasure. In fact, she may make religion 
fashionable. But she will not be made to 
do so by any appeal to fear, by any sum- 
moning of the ghostly paraphenalia of the 
tomb and of the wrath to come. Not doc- 
trine nor argument will move her, nor 
any denunciation of the pleasant life she 
leads. The only thing that can rouse her 
and impress her so strongly as to turn 
her tireless energies to use is to warm her 
imagination and her heart with the idea 
of the love of God. If she can be made 
to feel the personality and the beauty of 
the heavenly Power, not in majesty so 
much as in tenderness, feel conscious and 
aware of that overflowing presence about 
her life, realize that it is out of that hand 
all her joys are given, if she can once be 
brought to love God as a being, feel his 
closeness as a friend, her thoughts will 
acquire an intimacy with lofty things 
that may lead her possibly to question if 
all this wining and dining and dancing 
and driving, even if innocent in itself, is 
so in relation to the best use of her days, 
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if it gives her any fellowship with ‘he 
divine thought, does not obstruct her 
rather in perceiving any phase of it, does 
not hinder her from working out God’s 
will and from having companionship in 
his purposes, and is not a wall between 
her and happinesses that are infinite be- 
cause they flow from infinite things. 


Nettleton’s First Parish 
Il. THE WRESTLE WITH THE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 

Before Nettleton’s coming to Eastfield, 
when the ehurch was looking around for 
a pastor, Deacon Bisbee dropped down to 
Boston to interview the Board of Pas- 
toral Supply. He had readin the religious 
papers occasional appealsin behalf of that 
institution, and he thought it would pay 
to test its possibilities. It being Saturday, 
he had to wait quite a long time for his 
turn while a lengthy procession of men 
arrayed in Prince Alberts and carrying 
grip-sacks passed in and out of the room. 
He gathered from fragments of the con- 
versation, which he could not help over- 
hearing, that opportunities for the remu- 
nerative preaching of the gospel in and 
around the New England capital were in 
inverse proportion to the number of appli- 
cants. He had a chance also to admire 
the coolness and tact with which the Man 
in Charge handled the various appli- 
cants when they manifested a little irrita- 
tion at being obliged to adjust their twen- 
ty-dollar ambitions to their ten-dollar 
chances, and his sober eye almost twin- 
kled when it was suggested to two or 
three men for whom nothing could be 
provided that there was plenty of room 
on the Common and that they were sure 
of an audience at any hour of the after- 
noon. The deacon did not propose to 
commit to the institution, whose presiding 
genius lre finally met face to face, the 
important trust of selecting a minister 
for Eastfield, but he wanted to get some 
suggestions, and he wound up his descrip- 
tion of the ideal desired with this most 
emphatie declaration, ‘* We must have an 
organizer.” 

So it came about that Nettleton began 
his work with the impression strong in 
the community that he was going to make 
his church members work and he himself 
was banking considerably on his talent in 
this direction. He had spent one of his 
college vacations clerking it in a White 
Mountain hotel, and during his senior 
year in the seminary he was president of 
a tennis club, and successfully conducted 
a tournament, the management of which 
required some nice planning. He had read 
Parish Problems and one or two other 
books on the practical side of a minister’s 
work, and so he was prepared to look upon 
his church as a “force and not as a field.” 
What satisfaction he would take plow- 
ing up virgin soil, in finding for each per- 
son his work and in unifying the various 
activities when they were fairly in run- 


“ning order! 


Among the notices handed to him on 
the first Sunday after his installation was 
one relating to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, another about the 
Junior Endeavor and a third announcing 
a sale by the Seek-No-Further Circle of 
the King’s Daughters. His eyes widened 
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a little with surprise. He knew already 
about the Senior Endeavor Society and 
the Happy Workers and the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip, but he was not till 
then aware of the existence of other or- 
ganizations in the chureh. ‘They are all 
good things, anyway,” he said to himself, 
“but I guess I'll drop into them all and 
see what they amount to though.”’ 

So the late afternoon of that very Sun- 
day found him observing a dozen boys 
and girls in their early teens whom Miss 
Susie Dresser was trying to imbue with 
proper ideas. They were not any more 
frolicsome than the average youth of 
their years, and they said their verses 
readily enough. A part of the hour was 
devoted to business, and from the pro- 
ceedings Nettleton gathered that the 
Junior Endeavor had its full quota of 
officers and was tolerably well supplied 
with outlook, social, flower and other 
committees. Something was said about 
sending delegates to the State convention, 
and Nettleton inferred that there was no 
dearth of candidates for the honor, On 
Wednesday afternoon of that same week 
occurred the fortnightly meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
whose complete title Nettleton subse- 
quently discovered includea the addi- 
tional words, ‘“‘ Auxiliary to the Middle- 
shire Branch of the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions.’’ About twenty women 
were present, and he recognized at once 
Susie Dresser, Mrs. Deacon Bisbee and 
the Spinnet sisters. It was a good meet- 
ing—Susie Dresser led it and Julia Green- 
leaf read extracts from Life and Light, 
and naturally the new pastor was called 
upon for a few remarks. Nettleton ex- 
pressed his gratification at seeing so 
many present, hoped that the numbers 
would increase and then said that deeply 
interested as he was in foreign missions 
he believed that in order to save the 
world we must first save America, and 
that he felt that now and then this wom- 
an’s society ought to look out upon the 
field of home missions. After the meet- 
ing he was at once informed that there 
was already in the church a Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, equipped with 
a president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, and meeting once a fortnight 
through the winter. 

‘*Do you ever meet together or do you 
ever exchange greetings ?’’ he inquired. 

““No,”’ replied Susie Dresser. 

‘“Who belong to it ?”’ 

‘Mostly the same women you see here, 
though of course they have a different 
set of officers.” 

Nettleton mused a moment and then 
observed, “‘I don’t see any of the young 
ladies or high school girls here.” 

““O, well,” rejoined Mrs. Bisbee, “ they 
never come. They have their own soci- 
eties. There’s the Junior Auxiliary for 
the girls over sixteen and. the Mission 
Band for the younger girls and boys.”’ 

‘*Who runs these organizations ?”’ pur- 
sued Nettleton, still bent on fully probing 
the situation. 

“O, they have their own officers, of 
course,’’ answered Mrs. Bisbee, ‘but Jane 
Spinnet sort of oversees the Mission Band, 
and we are hoping that your wife will 
help out with the Junior Auxiliary.” 

Nettleton ran rapidly over in his mind 
his wife’s qualifications for such service, 
and among other things, by a singular 
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freak of memory, recalled the fact that 
she had carried most successfully a lead- 
ing part in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which her college class had given Senior 
year. Just at that moment he did not 
exactly see how that histrionic talent 
could be put to use in connection with 
the Junior Auxiliary, but his naturally 
hopeful disposition led him to believe 
that it would work in somehow, so he re- 
plied, very cheerfully, as he bade the 
ladies good-by: “I'll speak to her about 
at.”” 

Nettleton’s diagnosis of the value to 
the church of the Seek-No-Further Circle 
of King’s Daughters cost him $1.40, and 
he thought the information came quite 
cheaply, considering what expensive lux. 
uries church sales usually are. The girls 
looked very pretty in their light evening 
gowns. The young men of the town were 
there in considerable numbers, and the 
affair had quite a society tone, while the 
presence of the Bisbees and the Spinnet 
sisters, who on principle went to every- 
thing that took place under the roof of 
the church building, no matter what hour 
of the day or evening it occurred, kept 
the occasion from becoming too recher- 
ché. The practical outcome of the even- 
ing was twofold. Nearly $50 was laid 
aside for the William Lloyd Garrison 
Institution for Destitute Negroes in south- 
ern Alabama and the other King’s Daugh- 
ters circle in the church, the Look Up 
and Look Out Circle, was stirred out of 
the state of inanimation into which it 
had fallen, and its members resolved that 
they would have a broom drill in the 
course of a month, and so totally eclipse 
the splendor of the current performance. 

As the weeks went by Nettleton was 
continually discovering some new organ- 
ization in his church, or the paleontological 
remains of some old and yet unburied 
one, or the rudiments of some new one 
that would surely do the work that the 
others had failed to accomplish. It was, 
therefore, hardly to be wondered at that 
on Sunday evening, when he and Mrs. 
Nettleton and Organist Durham were 
having one of their late suppers, that he 
should break forth with this remark: “I 
declare I don’t see what Deacon Bisbee 
meant when he said that this chureh 
wanted an organizer. I guess he meant it 
wants a reorganizer or a deorganizer.”’ 

*O, he meant all right,” said Durham. 
“T’ve lived here longer than you two, 
and I’ve got to know the deacon pretty 
well, and he undoubtedly felt that with 
all the machinery set in motion by your 
energetic predecessor the chureh didn’t 
amount to very much as a concrete force 
in this town. He was probably mistaken 
in his idea that we needed more and 
stronger organization, but he’s after the 
same thing that you are, for stiff as his 
theology is he loves this church as the 
apple of his eye.” 

“Well,” rejoined the youthful pastor, 
*‘something’s got to be done, for I can’t 
count on my fingers the organizations 
that I’ve come across already. It was 
bad enough when I confined my observa- 
tions to the women, but the men are 
pretty well tied up, too. There’s the 
Brotherhood and the Sunday Evening 
League and the Boys’ Brigade, and now 
some of them want a branch of the 
Knights of King Arthur.” 

“And the worst of it is,” put in Mrs. 
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Nettleton, “the more we organize the 
more they want to organize. Instead of 
working the organization to its utmost 
capacity they think when it begins to pull 
hard that some new combination will do 
the business. Only this last week Susie 
Dresser was here to see whether we 
couldn’t start a Cradle Roll. We havea 
Mothers’ Meeting already, but she thinks 
we ought to work the baby carriage idea, 
too.” 

“No, that isn’t the worst of it,” re- 
joined Nettleton. ‘The very worst of it 
is that nine-tenths of my members are 
still drones, despite all these numerous 
organizations offering them a chance to 
work, while on the other hand the other 
tenth is worked to death. Look at Susie 
Dresser herself. Look at Frank Apple- 
ton. To begin with he is president of the 
Endeavor Society. Then he is vice-pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood. He is also 
assistant superintendent of the Sunday 
school and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Men’s League. How 
many offices he holds outside of the 
church I don’t know, except that he is 
president of the county Endeavor Union 
and treasurer of the Y. M. C. A., and yet 
Frank, too, seems possessed with the idea 
that we aren’t sufliciently organized.” 

By this time supper was over and the 
young pastor stretched himself on the 
couch. Durham hummed a strain from 
his evening postlude. Mrs. Nettleton 
poked the fire, and then slily asked: 
“What are you going to do about it, 
Steve. My old professor in philosophy 
used to say, ‘If you are going anywhere 
you must start from where you are.’ ”’ 

“Yes,” said Nettleton, swiftly, “and 
I'd like to start out tomorrow morning 
with a decapitating ax. There’d be twen- 
ty-five less committees in my church be- 
fore night. Nine-tenths of the members 
of those committees are mere figure-heads 
any way. What I want to know,” he con- 
tinued, “is what’s become of the First 
Church in Eastfield, now that it’s all over- 
laid with organizations and committees ? 
Wouldn’t I like to start,in some out-of- 
the-way place where they’d never heard 
of modern methods and international 
conventions!” 

“Come now, Nettleton,’ remonstrated 
Durham, ‘‘don’t be an extremist. You 
can’t fight against the spirit of the age.” 

“T know that as well as you do, Dur- 
ham, but I can and I will exalt the spirit 
of the gospel and of the primitive church. 
T’ll tell you what I’m going to do. Be- 
ginning next week, I’m going to have 
three consecutive prayer meetings with 
this general subject, Being a Church 
Member in Eastfield in 1897. The first 
evening we will take up What Is the 
Christian Church and What Is It For? 
the second evening, The Christian’s Cul- 
ture of His Inner Life, and on the last 
evening The Christian’s Individual Work 
for Christ.” 

“‘Good enough program,” said Durham, 
“but do you think the people will come 
out?” 

“T shall plead with them,” said Nettle- 
ton, with intensity. ‘I shall ask them 
to come as a personal favor to me, for my 
soul is wrought up on this matter and I 
have something to say to my people.” 

“Well,” said Durham and Mrs. Net- 
tleton, simultaneously, “we'll come any 
way.” 
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So did the people, and in my fifty years’ 
residence in Eastfield I never attended 
such solemn and stirring meetings. We 
have less machinery now in Eastfield but 
considerably more spiritual power. 





Race Track Gambling Making 
Its Final Stand 


BY REV. ISAAC PIERSON, MEDFORD, MASS, 


The sporting page of the Boston Globe 
for Oct. 4 says: ‘Horse is dead. Cannot 
be run without pool selling. . . . The ques- 
tion of right and wrong of pool selling 
does not enter into the question at the 
present time. As the laws are at present 
it is an illegal act to sell, even on a trotting 
race, within the inclosure of the track. 
Laws were not made to be broken, and 
unless a ‘bill with proper restrictions be 
enacted it seems as if the harness racing 
in New England will soon be a thing of 
the past.” 

This puts the question squarely before 
the public. This issue is likely to come 
before the new legislature; nay, more, we 
are directly informed by those most inter- 
ested in renewing the gambling that steps 
are even now being taken toward that 
end. Inits influence upon the morals and 
the well-being of multitudes of men and 
women and their children this issue far 
outweighs every question of finance that 
may come before that body. 

The question now is not one of right 
and wrong in gambling, it is one of the 
enforcing of law; but when it comes up in 
the legislature it will be one of right and 
wrong. 

The moral sentiment of our country 
has made immense advance during this 
century. In the first decade duels were 


everywhere fought to satisfy petty re-. 


venge. The strip of land on the Hudson 
under the Palisades was besmeared with 
the lifeblood of Alexander Hamilton, and 
still earlier by that of his son and of 
many other victims to a false code of 
honor. But dueling has itself been chal- 
lenged and slain and buried. In the fifties 
slavery held its horrid grip upon the na- 
tion. It has ceased and the fearful bill 
of costs has been paid by the lives of 
700,000 of her noblest sons. 

Gambling used to prevail unchallenged 
throughout the land. In 1806 the trustees 
of Harvard College advertised an exten- 
sive lottery as a means for replenishing 
her treasury, and in the seventies and 
eighties the Louisiana lottery grew like a 
mushroom into fearful dimensions, but 
during the past five years that institution 
and other lotteries have been throttled 
and killed. 

But the evil genius of that Louisiana 
lottery transferred itself to our Northern 
trotting parks as the devils did from the 
outcast Gadarene into the herd of swine, 
and during this last decade of the century 
all good people are awaking to the convic- 
tion that either the devils must be cast 
out of the racing or racing and all must 
go into the sea and be drowned. 

Massachusetts has always taken the lead 
in the battle against vice. In 1878 she 
enacted a statute law against gambling at 
the race courses. In 1895 she remodeled 
that law so as to make it more effective. 
But laws not enforced are a mockery of 
justice, and the laws against gambling at 
the race tracks were for many years a 
mere name. 
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In May, 1893, the General Association 
of the Congregational churches of Massa- 
chusetts appointed a standing committee 
to carry its influence into the conflict 
against this gambling. This committee 
has given valuable help to local workers, 
and together they have suppressed the 
pool selling and other gambling at the 
race tracks throughout this State. The 
park at Holyoke and the parks at three 
other places in the Connecticut valley 
were the first to yield, then the great 
Hampden Park at Springfield, then those 
at Westfield and Fitchburg and Worcester. 
These all were cleansed in or before 1895, 
so that the standing committee were able 
to report in the spring of 1896 that in 
Worcester County and westward gam- 
bling had been suppressed. : 

But until last winter it remained un- 
challenged in the four great parks of 
eastern Massachusetts. Of these parks 
two are in Medford, one in Saugus and 
one in Readville. The financial success 
of this kind of business has been so great 
that one of these, the Combination Park 
of Medford, was established only last 
year. 

Last winter a committee of represent- 
ative citizens asked the newly elected 
mayor of Medford to enforce the law 
against gambling at the two parks in 
Medford. Greatly to his credit he has 
done this with a firm hand, and the rac- 
ing season is now closing at these two 
parks with the record of but three days 
of gambling at Combination Park and 
one day at Mystic Park. In his deter- 
mined purpose to cleanse these parks the 
mayor has been thoroughly supported by 
public sentiment, which, when appealed 
to, is loyal to good morals. In Septem- 
ber this moral sentiment asserted itself 
also at Saugus, to the entire suppression 
of gambling at the great park in that 
place. 

There remained only the aristocratic 
park at Readville, but now the moral 
sentiment of Dedham, in whose jurisdic- 
tion that park lies, has demanded that 
the law be enforced there also, and the 
last week in September saw the great 
races of that park run as they had never 
been run before—without pool selling or 
registered betting. 

Thus this vice has been subdued through- 
out Massachusetts for the first time in 
its history, and the thanks of all good 
citizens are due to the workers men- 
tioned and also to the New England Watch 
and Ward Society, which has brought 
many violators of the law to punishment. 

But what of the future, shall the vice 
remain dead or are we to allow it to re- 
gain its power and ascendency? The 
gambling fraternity have now only one 
means by which to gain again their con- 
trol and that is by breaking down the law 
or causing it to be so amended under the 
guise of improving it as to give them a 
loophole by which to continue their gam- 
bling. 

This they know, and their appeal has 
already gone to the legislature. On the 
9th of February last a bill was introduced 
looking to this end and that bill is sure 
to come up again at the coming session. 
There is reason to believe, however, that 
a more craftily worded bill will be intro- 
duced by its friends as an amendment, 
and that this new bill will take its place 
for immediate action ; and the fear is that 
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by stealth or force it may be pushed to 
enactment. The billof the last term opens 
the way for this new bill to come in with- 
out attracting attention. We are now 
throughout the State about to elect the 
240 representatives and the forty senators 
who shall decide this momentous ques- 
tion. The vote or the voice of a member 
from Berkshire County or from Dukes 
County is just as important as that of 
one from Boston. Every voter who loves 
morality and hates vice owes it to him- 
self and to his God to see to it that the 
man whom he votes for is one to be re- 
lied upon in this contest. Let every can- 
didate throughout the State be called upon 
to declare himself and let none go to the 
State House who cannot be trusted to re- 
sist every inducement to let down the 
barrier of our law against this vice. 

This duty to challenge our candidates 
and give them the opportunity to declare 
themselves publicly is the more imperative 
in view of the fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are invested in these 
tracks, and the owners publicly admit 
that if the gambling ceases the tracks 
must be closed. Whether organized into 
a fraternity or not, these gamblers will 
act together. They always do—their in- 
terests areone. When the measure comes 
up much will be said about “improving 
the breed of horses,” but let us never 
purchase that by deteriorating the breed 
of men. 


Sunday School Workers at 
Fitchburg 


In these days of busy people and of many 
conventions such a meeting as was held by 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
last week is, in a way, remarkable. The at- 
tendance was 700, made up of workers, none 
of whom are men and women of leisure, pres- 
ent to emphasize the purpose and significance 
of the Sunday school and to discover how 
they might further its influence. The recep- 
tion by the Fitchburg committee was cor- 
dial and democratic, the delegates marching 
through the main street escorted by a band. 
The session opened in Christ Episcopal 
Church, but other meetings were held at the 
First Baptist. 

The opening hour was a fitting beginning to 
the thoughtful and spiritual addresses of the 
program. There Major D. W. Whittle, in ten- 
der and loving exposition of the twenty-first 
chapter of John, laid upon the convention 
the necessity of waiting upon Christ, of work- 
ing for him and showed also the reward of such 
service. Other preparatory words were by 
Rev. W. G. Ballantine, D. D., late of Oberlin, 
now instructor in Y. M. C. A. school of Spring- 
field, who in his first Half-Hour with the 
Bible considered Philippians as a model to 
letter writers because of its simplicity, per- 
sonal incident. and spiritual message. On 
Thursday morning he unfolded the Sermon 
on the Mount in what he called “contrasts 
and virtues.’ 

The formal addresses were delivered by 
those who were well furnished by study and 
experience to discuss the themes. Rev. J. E. 
Tuttle, D. D., spoke upon The Sunday School’s 
Two-fold Power, finding it in the fact that it 
was a “school” and a “school for Bible 
study.”’ Dr. H. C. Mabie considered the Sun- 
day School the World’s Hope, from the evi- 
dences of history and biography. The Sun- 
day School as an Educational Agency, an 
Evangelistic Force, as a Spiritual Power were 
forcibly discussed by Rev. S. L.. Loomis, Rev. 
J. D. Pickles and Rev. R. G. Seymour, D. D. 
Miss Bertha Vella outlined the Progress in 
Our Primary Work as seen in the Interest of 
Teachers, Quality of Work, Organization of 
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Juvenile Departments, Primary Unions and 
State Primary Councils. 

Helpful addresses for the workers among 
children were given on Wednesday evening. 
The Principles and Problems of Primary 
, Teaching were explained by Mr. G. W. Pease. 
The Work, Tools, Motive supplied a live topic 
for Rev. A. B. Kendig. ‘‘ To save the child ”’ is 
the work, the tools are experience, faith, 
prayer, while love and service for God are 
sufficient and inspiring motives. Rev. Alex- 
ander Blackburn, D. D., gave the first address 
on Thursday upon The Teacher a Shepherd, 
showing the significance and range of the 
teacher’s position. 

The convention was fortunate in securing 
Prof. H. M. Hamill, Illinois, normal field 
secretary, for two addresses. In the first he 
explained the purpose and possibilities of the 
normal class, and in the second gave practical 
and helpful directions for Bible study. The 
various lines of Sunday school work were 
profitably discussed in conferences conducted 
by the field secretaries, Miss Bertha Vella and 
Mr. H. S. Conant, and also by Rev. George H. 
Clarke. The Home Department a Present 
Need was Dr. M. C. Hazard’s theme, and he 
showed that its work was not simply helpful 
to the Sunday school but to the church as ‘‘a 
church extension society.’’ 

The Children’s Hour in the new C. C. Church 
under the inspiring leadership of Miss Vella 
was memorable. The exercises closed with a 
procession of nearly 1,000 children reviewed 
by members of the city government and offi- 
cers of the association. The reports of both 
secretary and treasurer were promising for 
the new year. The schools of the State con- 
tributed $700 more the last twelve months 
. than was given in 1895-96. So far as reported 
the Congregational churches lead the others 
of the State with 593 schools and an enroll- 
ment of 121,557 scholars. The president for 
the ensuing year is Hon. Chester C. Corbin of 
Webster. Wi BT. 





Tabor’s New President 


The inauguration of Richard C. Hughes as 
president of Tabor College, lowa, Oct. 5, was 
an event to be remembered. His inaugural 
oration was a masterly effort, tracing the de- 
velopment of the last thirty years and outlin- 
ing the policy of the future. The new leader 
is a graduate of Wooster University, Ohio, 
and has studied a year at Princeton Seminary, 
completing his theological studies in MeCor- 
mick Seminary. He was called to the chair 
of psychology in Tabor and was elected vice- 
president at the same time. : 

In the Hughes family six generations have 
furnished twenty-eight clergymen, all college 
graduates, without a break in the direct line. 
These pastorates have been from ten to forty 
years long. From President Hughes’s class, 
Wooster, ’84, out of a total of twenty-three, 
thirteen have become clergymen and three 
college presidents. 

During President Hughes’s conneetion with 
Tabor College it has steadily advanced. His 
policy is liberal and progressive, keeping him- 
self in touch with students and faculty. The 
college was never more prosperous in the 
number of students matriculated and in gen- 
erous patrons. 


Deepening the Spiritual Life 

The annual conference, inaugurated years 
ago by the late Dr. A. J. Gordon “ for the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of Christian be- 
lievers,’’ was held for three days at the Claren- 
don Street Baptist Church last week. Rev. 
J. A. McElwain, acting pastor, presided. 
The attendance was fair at each session and 
the addresses helpful. ‘The speakers in- 
cluded Rev. Drs. E. N. Packard, A. T. Pier- 
son, H. C. Mabie, J. M. Gray and Rev. F. L. 
Chapell. Dr. Packard’s address was listened 
to by a crowded house, in which various 
denominations were well represented. 
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Current History Notes 


The Raines liquor law brought $4,002,938 
into the treasury of the State of New York 
last year. 

The illness of Mr. Cecil Rhodes has caused 
the value of South African securities to fall 

. heavily in London. 

The statue of Bacchante is knocking at the 
door of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, and its rapping is rousing such pro- 
tests as made Boston too noisy for it last year. 

Three Lutheran clergymen in Hanover have 
been tried before the royal consistory and sen- 
tenced to be deprived of their livings because 
they recently declined to celebrate with special 
thanksgiving the memory of William I. 

The Kentucky Bankers’ Association was 
entertained last week by the local bankers of 
Frankfort. The association by resolution 
thanked its hosts for keeping wine off the 
table at the annual banquet. There is an ex- 
ample worthy to be followed by the Detroit 
bankers next time they have a similar oppor- 
tunity. 

The fact that a large number of mayors and 
aldermen of American cities met in Columbus, 
O., last week to discuss problems of municipal 
administration is significant. The tenure of 
oftice of American municipal officials is so 
insecure that it is all the more remarkable 
that men should come together to discuss 
what are or should be professional problems. 


The French are asserted to be encroaching 
upon English territory in West Africa. <A 
French expedition of 2,500 men has started 
from Porto Novo in Dahomey for Mikki and 
the Hinterland of Lagos, which the British 
claim. The latter are sending forces to the 
front also. Probably there will be no fighting, 
but evidently there is bad blood between the 
representatives of the two nations. 


Governor Wolcott has named F. L, Cutting 
as insurance commissioner of Massachusetts, 
vice G. S. Merrill resigned. Mr. Cutting has 
served in the insurance department since 1872, 
and has been deputy commissioner since 1894, 
His appointment is a deserved promotion. 
May he have the courage, as he certainly has 
the knowledge, to do a much needed work of 
reform in connection with his department. 


The recent Socialist Convention at Ham- 
burg was important. Over 200 delegates, rep- 
resenting 2,250,000 votes, were present. Ger- 
man comments differ as to the impression 
left by the gathering. ‘The Conservatives de- 
clare that the Socialists, now that they remain 
strictly within their legal rights, are more 
dangerous than ever. The Liberals claim 
that the convention proves the Socialists to be 
rapidly becoming a radical reform party. 

The Knights of Columbus, a national Roman 
Catholic organization, voted last week to re- 
fuse membership to liquor dealers. This or- 
ganization secures life insurance benefits to 
the wives and children of its members, and 
its action is an indication of the efforts made 
in the Catholic Church to free that body from 
the imputation resting on it that it favors the 
liquor traffic and is to a considerable degree 
supported by it. A large and increasing num- 
ber of Roman Catholics in this country are 
devoted workers in the cause of temperance. 


Professor Sloane, now of Columbia Univer- 
sity, author of the Life of Napoleon, just home 
from Paris and a study of documents in the 
national archives, reports ‘‘a willingness 
amounting almost to eagerness that American 
students of history should enjoy every pos- 
sible advantage in the use of original papers. 
This seems due to a strong public opinion that 
the United States were disinterested in their 
national feeling regarding France, as well as 
to a steadily growing conviction that American 
ideas of politics and society offered much of 
the greatest value for the French in their 
struggle to consolidate democratic-republican 
institutions under the republic.” 
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In and Around Chicago 


Prof. James Orr 

The lectures of this distinguished teacher 
and writer from Edinburgh gave great satisfac- 
tion to the friends of McCormick Seminary. 
Owing to previous engagements the professor 
was able to give only half his course here. 
Those five were masterpieces. They were 
fair, temperate statements on great themes. 
Every sentence made it clear that the speaker 
had blinked no difficulties, had carefully con- 
sidered all the positions of the new theology, 
that while he believes in the necessity of re- 
statement and in the acceptance of new truth 
just as fast as it shall be demonstrated to be 
truth, he still adheres in the main to the fun- 
damental doctrines of the great creeds and to 
the belief that the promise of the enlightening 
presence of the Holy Spirit was made to the 
church of preceding centuries as truly as to 
the church of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Those who have read Professor 
Orr’s book entitled The Christian View of 
God and the World will be glad that four edi- 
tions have been sold and that a new and 
cheaper edition is now appearing. The au- 
thorities of our own seminary are not a little 
gratified that they had the privilege of intro- 
ducing this fair-minded, scholarly Presbyte- 
rian to their Presbyterian brethren of Amer- 
ica. 


Conference at the University 

One of the pleasant features of the fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the University of 
Chicago was the conference to which Monday 
morning, and during the succeeding days, 
ministers of all denominations in ‘the city 
were cordially invited. During the year there 
have been spent, including the money put 
into buildings, $1,186,000, more than $666,000 
for running expenses alone. The university 
is out of debt and has funds in sight for the 
current year. The summer quarter has been 
more successful than last year. The attend- 
ance, chiefly of graduates, teachers and min- 
isters, was 1,285 against 1,053 in 1896. The 
testimony of the faculty and of professors in 
other institutions who were called to aid in 
the summer work is uniformly in favor of 
four terms a year. Special gifts during the 
quarter amounted to about $12,000. 

The luncheon furnished by the university 
gave an opportunity for delightful conversa- 
tion. The divinity conference, opened by Dr. 
Anderson of the university, was upon the 
nature and scope of the minister’s pastoral 
labor. Tuesday morning’s conference was 
purely theological, professors of three dif- 
ferent seminaries taking part in the diseus- 
sion. An attractive feature was the meeting 
of the alumni of the institution and a special 
service in recognition of the completion by Dr. 
Northrop of forty years’ teaching of system- 
atic theology. He began his life work in the 
Rochester Seminary in 1867, but has been con- 
nected with the Baptist Seminary here since 
its establishment. 

An.incidental statement by President Har- 
per will be of interest to all who care for high 
standards of scholarship and the rewards 
which come to rare ability and great service. 
It was that as yet the university has not seen 
its way clear to grant either the degree of 
D. D., or of D. C. L., but that arrangements to 
grant them may be made in the future. When 
they are given they will be of more value than 
those which are bestowed either as a reward 
for some pecuniary gift to the institution 
which grants them, or in return for a fixed 
price, which those desirous of such honors 
can obtain if they only know where to apply. 


Y. M. C. A. Bible Conference 

A conference in the interests of young men 
upon methods of Bible study has occupied 
five days of this week. Dr. Henson has 
spoken on the supremacy of Scripture, Dr. 
M. M. Parkhurst of the Eatherhood of God, 
Rev. Alexander Patterson on the relation of 
Biblical study to spiritual life, Dr. J. Q. A. 


Henry on Jesus and his Bible and Dr. H. A. 
Johnston on Bible study in its relation to per- 
sonal effort. Three addresses on successive 
afternoons upon Systematic Bible Study, viz., 
by structure, by books and by doctrines, were 
given by Rev. H. T. Sell, whose little books 
on these respective topics have already sold 
by the thousand copies. Though limited to 
three hours a day, the conference has been 
one of great value. The association has ar- 
ranged for careful instruction in the Bible 
Tuesday evenings. The plan is to have the 
young men meet for a light supper at the 
rooms, and then to spend the hour from 
seven to eight in one of several classes 
formed for Bible study. Sunday afternoons 
special lectures are given by men like Pro- 
fessor Harper on prophecy and other subjects 
of importance. Arrangements have also been 
made to have meetings in different parts of 
the city on different evenings for the study of 
Scripture in a somewhat orderly way. This 
week a meeting was held at the First Church 
to listen to an exposition, by Rev. Mr. Newell 
of the Bible Institute, of the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis. Each member of the class 
was requested not to look at any commentary, 
but to read the chapters over six times prior 
to the meeting. 


Christian Endeavor Convention 

Attendance upon this annual convention of 
the Illinois societies has equaled anticipa- 
tions. Wednesday over 7,000 local Endeav- 
orers had registered at headquarters, while 
2,000 delegates came from outside the city. 
Dr. Henson preached the sermon for the West 
Side young people, and Rev. W. H. Day of 
Aurora conducted the inspirational service. 
The large church was full, and the exercises 
were quickening in the highest degree. The 
evening gatherings at the Auditorium hinted 
at the power which is lodged in the hands of 
the Christian youth of the State. A sunrise 
prayer meeting was held in ten or twelve dif- 
ferent places Friday morning. 


School and College 

The Peoria Institute, made possible by the 
generosity of Mrs. Bradley, was dedicated 
Friday, the principal address being by Secre- 
tary Gage. The institute is affiliated, by the 
conditions of the gift, with the University of 
Chicago. The first day 115 students registered. 
The buildings are not yet completed so that 
work only in the academic department can at 
present be undertaken. One of the encourag- 
ing features of the year is the increased num- 
ber of persons who are seeking to enter our 
higher institutions of learning. At Beloit there 
is a fine Freshman Class of between seventy 
and eighty, as many as were in the whole col- 
lege department a few years ago. Ground 
will soon be broken for Emerson Hall, a build- 
ing of rare beauty and convenience. A good 
deal of enthusiasm is felt in the college over 
the appointment of Mr. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, of the class of 97, as an assistant of Dr. 
Gates in the Euphrates College. At Beloit 
$300 have been raised toward his support. He 
is a young man of unusually well-rounded 
character and mental attainments, strong as a 
student of the classics and of physical science. 
He isa son of Rev. H. 8S. Huntington of Mil- 
ton, Mass. 


Secretary Boynton’s Visit 

The friends of the S. S. and Publishing So- 
ciety have been glad to welcome Dr. Boynton 
to Chicago and the West. The society pur- 
sues its work quietly and is accomplishing 
great good. It is something to be able to re- 
port 521 Sunday schools organized in a year, 
1,458 aided and sixty churches recognized dur- 
ing the same year and growing out of these 
schools. Secretary McMillen is indefatigable 
and the calls for Mrs. Bryner are far in ad- 
vance of her power to meet. 


Chicago, Oct. 9. FRANKLIN... 
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THE HOME 
A Country Burial 


BY RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS 


The farmhouse, gambrel-roofed, gray and still, 
With its guarding maples, crowns the hill. 
Under the shade in the farmyard wide, 

A row of horses standing tied, 

A group on the porch by the open door, 

A coffin carried the threshold o’er. 


An old man, grizzled, spare and bowed, 

Walks through the little curious crowd 

Of Sunday garbed neighbors, shy and slow, 
Gathered from hayfield and harvest row 

To see her pass, after forty years, 

From the scene of her household hopes and fears. 


Her “ boys ’’—bronzed farmers—as next of kin, 
Bear the still burden, lift it in 

To place; one daughter, not long a bride, 
Stands with white face at her husband’s side. 
Some one brings out from a darkened room 

A wreath of sunny-hued garden bloom. 


The parson’s chaise leads, down the road, 

The one-horse hearse with its silent load, 

The stiff, sad mourners, their borrowed black 
Powdered with dust from the drought-parched track, 
A train of wagons that creak and swing, - 

In decorous order following. 


There on the plain in pitiless light, 

A cluster of headstones blank and white, 
A pile of fresh earth, cool and brown, 

A gray-haired sexton, his spade laid down, 
Waiting their coming. Does no one know 
That he loved her fifty years ago? 


Behind, a bend of the river blue, 

A curl of smoke where a train dashed through, 
A dark, stern mountain, a pile of cloud, 

A locust humming long and loud— 

Hints of earth’s ceaseless growth and strife, 
Ignored, forgotten, this ended life. 


“Beyond the river,” the choir chant; 

“Dust to dust ’—is it empty cant 

That the parson reads? What man will say? 
The hard earth rattles, they turn away; 

A few spent sobs from the friends bereaved, 
The neighbors satisfied, half relieved. 


The sun sinks deep in a rose-flushed west, 

The cloud-pile loses its purple crest, 

The dew-chill rises, the frogs croon low, 

From farmhouse windows the lamp lights glow 
To cheer the living. The dead left lone 

To molder? Nay, by the Risen One! 


A worm crawls out from an upturned sod, 
A white moth flutters above a clod, 

A passing breeze on the new mound flings 
A maple seed, with translucent wings. 

So nature offers her comfort dumb, 

In small, sure pledges of life to come. 


That Power which opened the rock-sealed cave, 
Yet parts the threads of a chrysalis grave, 
Rocked with an earthquake Calvary’s cross, 
Lifts deathless love over mortal loss, 

Shows stars their courses, sets atoms free, 

Shall guard this sleeper eternally. 





It was a familiar, possi- 

" Do bly a formal, question 
which was asked by the 

physician of the men and women who 
each in turn sat in the chair opposite him 
during his office hour. But to one at 
least of the number the question so kindly 
spoken recurred again and again. It has 
the substance of Christianity in it. It 
marks the point where Christianity dif- 
fers from worldly wisdom and action. 
Men meet one another in the daily throng 
and think this question: What can I get 
from him? What can he do for me? 
And this without dishonest intent. That 
is called business, practical politics, states- 
manship, looking out for the main chance, 
the condition of success in life. When 
Christianity—not perhaps the Christian- 
ity of the world or the creed, but Christ’s 
Christianity—takes possession of a man 
he asks, as he passes his neighbor: What 
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does he need from me? What can I do 
for him? It is every Christian man’s 
question, by no means that alone of physi- 
cians, nurses, ministers, almoners of char- 
ity—albeit it ought to dictate and control 
their deeds of kindness, which sometimés 
come to be almost professional. We are 
in the world to help one another, and 
every one can in some way, to some de- 
gree, help every other. It is clear enough 
that the Founder of Christianity did after 
this manner as he walked among men, in 
little things as well as in large. We never 
think of him as asking, What shall I gain 
from this man, in this town, on this jour- 
ney? “Jesus said unto him, What wilt 
thou that I should do unto thee?’ Is it 
not worth our while to stop betimes and 
remember the word that he said unto us, 
“Tt is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his Master”’ ? 


Chinieiatrs Cities Charles Dudley Warner 

takes up again in the 
Editor’s Study of Harper’s for October 
the question of children’s books, compar- 
ing their enormous modern product to the 
parallel development of French and Ger- 
man. toys, with a suggestion that one 
product is as much a result of mechanical 
effort in response to a business demand as 
the other. We fear that thereis too much 
truth in the comparison. Many of the 
great books in which children delight 
were not written for children at all, but 
for men and women—they have captured 
the impressible mind of childhood by dint 
of a simple and vivid imagination. There 
is nothing trivial about them, and Mr. 
Warner rightly says of trivial books that 
‘the child may read them forever and get 
no intellectual impulse out of them and 
no real mental awakening.’”’ Parents are 
supposed to be upon their guard against 
vicious books, but this benumbing trivial- 
ity is a danger less easily guarded against. 
The bracing atmosphere of companionship 
with strong men and women is as needful 
for the child in literature as in real life. 
And their introduction into good society 
is easier in books than circumstances often 
make it in the exacting conditions of out- 
ward life. 





Have Convictions 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


The day has passed, if ever it existed, 
when a man of merely negative qualities 
could carry much weight in the commu- 
nity. He who wishes to command the re- 
spect and affect the opinions of his fel- 
lowmen must hold convictions, strong, 
well grounded, consistent. Run over in 
your mind the list of men who stand high 
in their country’s estimation. It is brief, 
and the task will not take much time. 
There used to be great editors who held 
convictions. Sometimes those convic- 
tions were wrong, but they were honestly 
cherished. The men who have had statues 
raised to them, and whose names have 
been recorded among those of the world’s 
benefactors, have had convictions. 

In a certain great city, surrounded by 
everything which makes life soft and lux- 
urious, lives a certain beautiful woman. 
This may sound like melodrama, but it is 
a strictly true tale of disagreeable facts. 
This woman has an “indulgent” hus- 
band, an extensive library and unlimited 
leisure. She loves music and the drama, 
and spends a large part of her time in the 
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winters between the opera and theater. 
An accomplished writer, she could, if she 
chose, do much good work with her pen. 
With the time at her disposal, she might 
contribute valuable help to many good 
enterprises. With her social opportuni- 
ties, she might greatly enrich many lonely 
and darkened lives. But she does none 
of these things. 

She lies on her comfortable divan a 
large part of the time with a pile of the 
newest French novels beside her, or drives 
languidly in the park, or selfishly drinks 
in the beauties of picture galleries and 
museums. She finds entertaining rather 
irksome, is bored by clubs and drawing- 
room lectures, and wonders in well-bred 
disgust how these vulgarly energetic peo- 
ple live who try to “lift up” the crea- 
tures in the slums. In religious matters 
she is indifferent also, of course. She 
would not have a tearing emotion for the 
world, is glad that she is not obliged to 
believe all “‘ these singular things that the 
Bible tells about,” and wonders how it 
would seem to be so “narrow and big- 
oted”’ as an evangelical Christian, never 
seeming to reflect that, of all narrow and 
bigoted views, her own are probably the 
cap and climax. 

This woman, although she has wealth, 
education and many talents, has no more 
influence than a child. Even her opin- 
ions on purely social and artistic subjects 
carry little weight. If she should die 
tomorrow no one would mourn for her 
beyond her immediate family, and even 
they would not mourn long. The world 
would not miss her in any department. 
If she had only a few stalwart moral con- 
victions, it would set going this richly 
endowed human mechanism which God 
has given her, and she could be a mighty 
power for good. As it is a butterfly im 
parts as much substantial benefit to the 
world as she does. 

Phillips Brooks says that the healthy 
soul bears beliefs as a tree bears fruit. 
We must believe. No man can think 
deeply and with anxious desire for the 
truth without believing something—many 
things. Even without the word of reve- 
lation it would seem as though no thought- 
ful man could reach middle age without 
arriving at the conclusion, as even Hux- 
ley and Spencer did, that there is a cre- 
ative energy back of all phenomena, and 
that this energy, as Matthew Arnold has 
so eloquently argued, is making for right- 
eousness. All of the close reasoning of 
Mill cannot disturb such conclusions in 
the minds of most men. These premises 
established, we may still leave revealed 
religion out of the question, and come to 
the inevitable conclusion that man has 
one chief duty—the incessant and untir- 
ing pursuit of the right, self-sacrifice, if 
need be, and always the sifting of the 
right from the wrong, and the swift re- 
nunciation, at whatever cost, of every- 
thing that is immoral, even in the slight- 
est way. The Bible confirms and person- 
ifies all this, and presses home the duty 
of righteousness. Then comes the crown- 
ing gospel lesson—the duty of every mor- 
tal to love each and all of his fellow- 
mortals as Jesus Christ loved us. 

Fitted out with these convictions a 
man is sane, a factor in civilization, a 
helper in the great uplifting begun by our 
Saviour. Without such belief’, on which 
all minor ones must be grounded, he will 





be a’mere cipher in the world, or whatever 
influence he has will pull down and never 
build up. The parent who wishes to en- 
dow his children with a goodly heritage 
will cultivate within him these convic- 
tions, will teach him that almost every 
act has a moral quality, that even in 
trifles he must choose and ptirsue the 
right, at whatever cost, and that his 
standing among his fellowmen and his 
influence over them will depend wholly 
upon the strength and correctness of his 
convictions and the way in which he lives 
up to them. 





How to Avoid Colds 


A PILYSICIAN’S VIEW 

For centuries medical men have puz- 
zled over colds. What are they? Why 
are they? How avoid them’? Modern 
science says that a “cold” is an irrita- 
tion or inflammation of the mucous mem- 
branes lining the air passages. This irri- 
tation may arise in one of three ways. 
It may be due to the excessive increase 
or activity of certain bacteria, normally 
present in limited numbers in the air, 
mouth and air passages; or it may be due 
to the invasion of the air passages by 
bacteria which find their origin in some 
other case of the same trouble; or inde- 
pendent of any bacteria there may be 
formed in the system, probably as a re- 
sult of injudicious diet, some products 
which in themselves act as irritants. 

The Arabs have a proverb, ‘‘He who 
sits with his back to a draught, sits with 
his face to the grave.” Certain it is that 
a cool breeze striking the back of the 
head or neck will slow down the circula- 
tion of the blood. The same thing results 
from any sort of a chill. In the blood are 
a multitude of little corpuscles, sworn 
enemies to bacteria, whom they do not 
hesitate to devour in true cannibal fash- 
ion. These germs, which always lie in 
wait, promptly notice the lack of their 
enemies in the less swiftly flowing blood 
and begin their attack. The flood of mu- 
cous from the wounded cells, calling for 
the constant use of a handkerchief, is as 
good evidence of conflict as the blood on 
a battlefield of war. 

But, in avoiding draughts, remember 
that, for people in good general health, 
they do not compare in danger with 
“close,” confined, devitalized air. Where 
one person “catches cold’’ from exposure 
to a draught, a score will make the same 
undesirable capture by riding in a crowded, 
tightly closed electric car. Sitting for an 
hour or two in a crowded assembly, or 
spending an evening with doors and win- 
dows shut in a room heated by steam, 
furnace or a stove, and lighted by a lamp 
or by gas, gives the same result. Oxygen 
when abundant, like good ammunition, 
keeps the germs in check; any lack of 
it gives them the opportunity for unob- 
structed activity, and again the mucous 
flows. 

People, however, may live in an abun- 
dance of fresh air, and not unwisely ex- 
pose themselves, and still have “colds.” 
Why? From our present knowledge, it 
seems likely that a too generous diet of 
nitrogenous foods—such as meat, eggs, 
fish, tea, coffee or cocoa—produces cer- 
tain products which lessen the vitality 
or power af resistance of the cells. An 
enemy in the rear! The bacteria are not 
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slow to note this weakness and attack 
with fresh vigor in front. The result is a 
particularly obstinate or severe “cold.” 

If you would avoid colds, then, keep 
the cells of the mucous membrane strong 
aml sound by suitable diet; be sure that 
plenty of good, healthy blood corpuscles 
are always at hand to serve as allies in 
case of any attack by the bacteria; and 
provide an abundance of oxygen for am- 
munition for the use of both cells and 
blood corpuscles in repelling the attack 
when it does come. 

A Gain in Life 
BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK 

Polly’s eyes were fixed so persistently 
upon something in the street that I went 
to the window to find out what she was 
looking at. 

‘What is there to interest you,” I cried, 
“in a fat man, who must be sixty, riding 
a bicycle?” 

“ Everything,” she answered. ‘ He rides 
well in spite of the avoirdupois, but it’s 
not that.” 

“Tt’s the wheel, then?” 

““Never. The wheel, ingenious as it is, 
is the least strange part of it, for it only 
serves to bring out another significant 
and still greater progress in the race than 
even the invention of bicycles. That 
man, as you say, must be at least sixty. 
As he whirled by, stalwart and steady, 
poising himself as accurately as a boy, if 
not as lightly, something that I have 
noticed in old books came back to me, 
and that is, how old people used to be at 
sixty, fifty years and more ago. Why, even 
at fifty they were as old as men and 
women are now at seventy. In these 
modern days the line of age seems actu- 
ally to have been rolled back. The bi- 
cycle is not the cause, it is only one of 
the evidences. In place of a wheel, the 
old-time writers give a man of sixty a 
staff. For example, we must suppose 
that Colonel Newcome’s misfortunes and, 
perhaps, also his residence in India, aged 
him, yet at seventy he is actually decrepit 
and demented, in the gentlest and loveli- 
est way, to be sure, still he is so much 
older than this generation would have 
let him beat his years. Now think over 
the old times and then recall the men and 
women of seventy whom you know, and 
see if I’m not right.” 

“Aren’t you always ?”’ I laughed. 

‘“*My theory,” she went on, ‘‘is that we 
are returning again toward greater lon- 
gevity. Just where the dividing line of 
the shortest average life ran we cannot 
tell without more data than we can ever 
find. But there really seems to have 
been a decided gain in the last century. 
I wonder what it is that is rolling back- 
ward the dominion of age and decrepi- 
tude, overlapping it with a keener vital- 
ity? It cannot have anything to do with 
gains in art, for we are still behind the 
early ages here. Science has learned 
more control of disease and we have come 
into better ways of living, in many re- 
spects, yet it does not seem to me that 
this accounts for the influx of vital en- 
ergy that oversweeps the old marks with 
its incoming tide. What is it?” 

“It must be a new interest,” I an- 
swered, “since it is interest in life that 
keeps one living at all.” And as I spoke 
the thought grew upon me. It really was 
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a wider and grander interest born of the 
widening world that invention and travel 
and the press have spread out before us. 
Then the sense of brotherhood and re- 
sponsibility strike the roots of life down 
deep. And with these comes the knowl- 
edge that personal interests transcend 
the limits of one’s personalities, that 
work, wealth, friendship, love in its high 
sense may go out beyond self, and find 
their return in the knowledge of good 
which only indirectly touches self. On 
all sides life reaches out to new con- 
quests. ‘I said this to my companion. 

‘But that is nothing new,” she an- 
swered. ‘That’s Christianity.” 

“True,” I said. ‘But it is a Christian- 
ity growing out beyond the Sundays and 
stretching forth into the week days, with 
invention and science for its ministers.” 

“You mean that spirituality, as it gains 
the stronger hold upon men with its grasp 
of the eternities, tends to the lengthening 
of human life, and will tend to it more 
and more?” 

She looked so in earnest that I could 
not refrain from asking her if she thought 
that we should come back to the years of 
Methuselah. 

Her fine gray eyes had a suspicious 
twinkle as she answered, solemnly, ‘‘ Not 
in this generation.” 





The Spending of a Dime 
BY MARY E. Q. BRUSIT 


Rosy and Posy were spending a happy 
summer at the Thousand Islands. Next 
to fishing, boating, wading and picnicking, 
the twins enjoyed visiting the Japanese 
store up at the park. Uponthe particular 
morning of which we speak, they had a 
special pleasure in store—the spending of 
a ten-cent piece which’ Aunt Clara had 
given them for taking care of baby Marie 
for one whole forenoon. 

The Japanese storé was a pleasant place. 
It had a spicy, cedary smell from the fans, 
boxes and paper cutters of sandal wood; 
it was gay with parasols of bright colors; 
here and there were screens of soft olive, 
buff and delicate gray, upon which were 
painted sprays of pink and white plum 
and cherry blossoms, and birds with out- 
stretched wings of brown and purple and 
crimson and blue flying over the heads of 
maidens with slanting eyes and flowing 
gowns of gorgeous colors. Then there 
were tables loaded with delicate china, 
some with bamboo baskets and work- 
stands, others with quaint and ingenious 
toys, while in the background hung dra- 
peries, shining with rich, Oriental hues. 

‘*‘Let’s spend the dime for that parrot 
up in the corner,” said Posy, pointing to 
a wonderful creation of gay feathers aud 
beak. “It would be fun to take him 
home and hear grandma’s parrot say 
‘Hullo!’ to him!” s 

“T think we might spend the money for 
a nice cup and saucer for grandma, she’s 
so fond of china,” said Rosy, thought- 
fully. 

Posy had a boy’s indifference to fine 
china, but he was not indifferent to grand- 
ma’s desires. However, it was found that 
neither parrot nor china was sold for a 
dime—the parrot’s price was twenty-five 
cents and there wasn’t a cup and saucer 
in the store for less than thirty cents. 

“Let’s buy some frogs,” said Posy, 
pointing to some made of emerald green 
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paper, gilt-spotted and stuffed with cot- 
ton. ‘“‘There’s one fastened to a hoop, 
and if you bend the ends, he’ll jump over 
—real leap-frog fashion! ”’ 

“Posy Ashton, you’ve got two frogs 
home now!” 

“So I have. 
mouse ?” 

““No; they make me feel like jumping 
up on a chair” Rosy rejoined, looking 
askance at a dozen or so of sleek, gray 
and white creatures fastened by their 
twisted paper tails upon a sheet of card- 
board. ‘ Besides, Jeanie Graham says 
that their red bead eyes come out real 
easy.” 

“*(, there are some bows and arrows— 
Japanese instead of the Indian kind,” said 
Posy. 

“Twenty-live cents, sir,’’ said the clerk, 
with a low bow and a flourish of his hands. 
He was real Japanese and you know 
they are very polite to everybody, even 
little children. 

A searlet and gilt mustard pot, a pepper 
box, a feather fan and a china pin tray in 
the shape of an ivy leaf—each in turn 
claimed the children’s attention, but 
neither Posy nor Rosy could decide what 
to choose. 

Suddenly Rosy, who stood by the win- 
dow, gazing, as her brother thought, at a 
little, ugly, squatty idol, exclaimed excit- 
edly, “‘ Look, Posy, do you see that little 
girl on the sidewalk ? ” 

““Where? What? O, yes! She’s the one 
who came with the woman who brought 
home Aunt Eva’s washing. ’Randy Par- 
nell’s her name, isn’t it, and she lives off 
on some island.” 

“Just think how lonesome it must be 
for her in winter!” 

Posy nodded. He knew and loved the 
St. Lawrence in summer, with its crystal 
waters reflecting the blue sky and all a- 
glint with sunshine and alive with big 
white steamers flaunting their gay flags 
and loaded with merry passengers, but 
what must it be in winter, when the frost 
king came galloping down upon his steed, 
the north wind, when the sunlight grew 
pinched and pallid and the air thickened 
with whirling snowflakes and the great 
river curdled with gray ice? A lonely 
island, a little hut, poverty and cold— 
that was what winter meant to the little 
girl he and Rosy saw out on the side- 
walk. 

She was very little indeed—scarcely 
seven years old. She had a thin, brown 
face and wondering black eyes, and she 
wore a faded pink calico dress that was 
too long to be fashionable; but perhaps it 
was just as well that it was long, because 
it helped to cover her bare brown legs. 

“Posy,” said Rosy, impulsively, ‘* we’ve 
had such a time thinking how to spend 
our dime. Now I do believe that the girl 
outside’’—here she paused and looked 
eagerly into her brother’s eyes. 

Posy’s eyes sent back an answering 
gleam. He nodded his curly head as if in 
assent to her mute question. ‘ You mean 
that she could spend it right off?’ he 
said, 

“Yes. Wouldn't it be splendid to give 
it to her and let her get just what she 
wants!” 

The twins left the Japanese store, the 
clerk bowing them out as_ politely as 
though they had purchased ten dollars’ 
worth of his_wares, and then eagerly, yet 
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a little shyly, they approached the girl, 
while Posy said with boyish frankness, 
“Say, ’Randy, if you had ten cents how'd 
you spend it?” ‘ 

The black-eyed elf stared, gave a hitch 
to her skirts and then said, hesitatingly, 
“Ten cents—me—this very minute ? ” 

“Yes,” said Rosy, in her soft little 
voice. 

*Randy twirled around so suddenly that 
her skirts fluffed out like the petals of a 
pink hollyhock; her black eyes shone in 
the direction of a little store across from 
the post office. ‘“I’d get—a dish of—that 
cold, frozen stuff they have there!” she 
said, with solemn emphasis. 

Posy and Rosy looked at each other. 
“She means ice cream,” said Posy, and 
then he added, ‘Do you like it?” 

“T don’t know,” said ’Randy, simply. 
“T never had any that was stiff. But 
they say it’s nice—and cold—an’ slippery 
—and—lovely for the mouth in hot 
weather! There was a lady give my ma 
some at a place where she washed and 
she tried to bring a little of it in a tin 
cup home to me, but it all melted before 
she could row out to ourisland. It was 
nice even then, but not cold.” 

The twins whispered together. Then 
Rosy slipped the dime into the little 
islander’s tanned palm. ‘Take that,” 
she said, ‘‘and get yourself some cream!”’ 

“Do you really mean it—honest and 
true ?”’ "Randy asked, a red flush creep- 
ing over her brown face. 

“Yes,”’ rejoined the twins in a breath. 

There was a whirl of pink skirts and a 
patter of brown feet. Rosy and Posy 
sauntered along more slowly, reaching 
the ‘“‘Ice Cream Parlor” in time to see 
through the glass door a beatific vision of 
’Randy seated at a small, marble-topped 
table, upon which was a_ blue-edged 
saucer containing a delectable, moun- 
tainlike, yellowish wedge! 

And hand in hand, delighted over 
their little sacrifice, the twins stood and 
watched her eat the ice cream. ‘Just 
think what it must be never to have 
tasted ice cream before!” said Rosy in an 
awe-struck whisper. 

“Whew! watch her shovel it in! I say, 
Rosy, it’s lots more fun spending the 
dime this way than even in buying the 
bird and hearing grandma’s parrot say 
Hullo to it!” 

“T ’spect,’’ said Rosy, with a wise little 
flutter of her soft, blond curls, ‘“’spect 
that giving other folks a nice time is the 
best way to have a nice time one’s self!” 


The absence of joy among the Lord’s 
people is one of the greatest hindrances 
to the triumph of the gospel. We cannot 
induce unbelievers to believe that Christ 
can satisfy them if our faces make them 
doubt whether he has satisfied us. But 
full satisfaction with Christ is the result 
of full surrender to Christ. In the hour 
of full consecration there sweeps through 
the soul a flood tide of joy. It may not 
find expression, for it is unspeakable and 
full of glory. It is not a joy that ex- 
eludes the possibility of sorrow, but it is 
a joy so deep that no sorrow can get be- 
low it. It is the very joy of Christ him- 
self, the gladdest as well as the saddest 
of the sons of men. When we abide in 
him his joy remains in us and our joy is 
full.—G. H. C. Macgregor. 
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Closet and Altar 


Prayer is the pulse of the renewed soul, 
and the constancy of its beat is the test and 
measure of the spiritual life. 





Just for today may I not sing 
For gratitude alone, 
Nor interrupt my praise to bring 
Petitions to the throne? 
I would be frugal of request 
Till I have poured for Him 
A full thanksgiving cup down pressed 
And running o’er the brim. 
-~May Riley Smith. 





What a strong, glorious, happy creature 
(rod intended man to be. All the gifts of 
God are double. His spiritual good ful- 
fills itself in natural good, and natural 
good finds its origin and crown in spirit- 
ual good. The word of God becomes 
flesh, and flesh becomes the word of God. 
God is wholeness and he requires every- 
thing and every creature to be whole. 
His inward things must put on outward 
things, and outward things must not be 
empty things.—John Pulsford. 





A child of God should be a visible beati- 
tude for joy and happiness, and a living 
doxology for gratitude and adoration.— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


All my spirit thirsts to see, 
Lord, thy face unveiled and bright, 
And to stand from sin set free, 
Spotless Lamb, amid thy light ; 
But I leave it—thou dost well, 
And my heaven is here and now, 
Day-star of my soul, if thou 
Wilt but deign in me to dwell; 
For without thee could there be 
Joy in heaven itself for me? 
—W. C. Dessler. 





A humble man is a joyous man. There 
is no worship where there is no joy. For 
worship is something more than either the 
fear of God or the love of him. It is de- 
light in him.—F. W. Fuber. 





Bring us, O God, out of our low es= 
teem of life into the larger thougbt of 
tby desire and expectation for our souls, 
For this Christ dicd and rose. For this 
the years of our life upon the eartb 
were given. Our confidence in thee is 
met and glorified by thy unmerited de= 
ligbt and confidence in us. Our bope 
and expectation for ourselves can never 
climb to the bigbt of thy great purpose 
for our souls. Help us to rise to the 
thougbt of all that thou bast chosen to 
fulfill in us for thine own glory and de= 
ligbt, and may our thougbts of the bere= 
after be enriched by the remembrance 
of thy purpose. We take this for the 
motive of our dayp’s endurance and ame 
bition. We would live as becometb 
those in whom God is made manifest, 
tbrougb whom Cbrist works, by whom 
the Holy Spirit speaks, not in pride or 
vainglory, but in all bumility and fruit= 
ful joy. While our bearts are bowed 
witbin us at the wonder of thy cone= 
descension, the glory of thy bope for 
us becomes our bappiness. Fulfill in us 
tby purpose by all needful sorrow; loss 
and pain, but in tbe trial time bide not 
tby face far from us. Make us wortby 
to be crowned by the desire of thy great 
love and the glory of the eternal life 
witb thee. And for this bope and the 
comfort of the peace which passetb all 
understanding we bring thee thanks 
tbrougb Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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A YOUNG MOTHER'S PERPLEXITIES 

I want to tell you about a young mother I 
know. After the first baby came she used to 
lie in the reclining chair her kind husband 
had provided for her and wish with all her 
heart she knew anything about the care of 
babies. With all the intense happiness of the 
time was mingled this depression at the new 
view of her own ignorance. How she wished 
she could have served an apprenticeship in 
some home or hospital exclusively for babies. 
Why should girls be called educated when 
they are in dense ignorance concerning such 
an important subject? They are not all called 
to be mothers, but few women are not, early 
or late in life, called to perform services for 
children. 

Of course my friend had her share of mother 
wit, but she did not wish to begin a course of 
experiments with that precious baby of hers. 
Auy mistake on her part might prove fatal. 
There were never any signs of delicacy about 
him to other eyes—he was rather a lusty in- 
fant—but while the washing and dressing and 
tending came to her as naturally as possible, 
the anxiety was very great, and she often in 
later years felt her nursling had _ thriven 
against odds. She always thought, after a 
longer acquaintance with babies had taught 
her some things, that eldest children deserve 
a great deal of pity and consideration, inas- 
much as they are the principal teachers of 
parents in bringing up the younger members 
of the family. They should not be blamed too 
much for their deficiencies or for the faults re- 
sulting from the mistaken training visited 
upon them. 

Time went on, the little ones grew older and 
the new stage of existence made new demands 
upon the mother. She had other experiments 
to try. How she wished then that she had 
taught school and had had that opportunity 
to study character. It is one thing to study 
the dispositions of other people’s children. 
With clear eyes we see their failings. We 
know when Harry Briggs is greedy and Sallie 
Grant is selfish, but when it comes to our own 
boys and girls it is another matter. If at some 
previous time the mother could have studied 
the thing out with a cool, unbiased mind, it 
seemed as if the present call upon her facul- 
ties could be met with better judgment and 
her own Winthrop and Louise would be the 
gainers. 

Herbert Spencer’s idea that punishment 
should be of a kind naturally springing from 
the fault was a help, as when she punished 
tardiness at dinner by making the late comer 
begin the meal at whatever point the family 
might be. The account of some delicious soup 
which had been missed proved tantalizing, 
and it was surprising how few dinners begin- 
ning with pudding and eked out with bread 
were effectual in establishing punctuality as a 
rule. 

Mamma had disappointments from time to 
time. For instance, she found one impenitent 
asleep in bed covered with all the bed clothes 
and apparently subdued. From what had pre- 
ceded, however, she thought it best to investi- 
gate and found the child had not removed an 
article of clothing. He knew he was disci- 
plining her in an effectual manner, for she 
could not sleep herself knowing that there 
was such an uncomfortable being in her house, 
neither would she have her boy begin the next 
day with the handicap of such suggestions of 
naughtiness and wearied by a night of rest- 
lessness and heat. So she pulled him up, un- 
dressed him as quietly as possible, and the 
next morning a good boy came out of the late 
chrysalis. AE 


TOPICS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS 
The Maternal Association connected with 
the South Congregational Church, New Brit- 
ain, Ct., always has an excellent program, 
carefully prepared in advance. 


For the bene- 
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Mothers in Council 


fit of others who may be planning for the win- 
ter’s meetings, we give below the list of sub- 
jects scheduled for the season of 1897-98: 

The Ideal Home. 

The Family a God-Given Institution. 
+ The Ministry of a Beautiful Character. 

The Ark in the House. 

Our Children and Our Country. 

The Discipline of Difficulties. 

The Lord’s Day: What Can Mothers Do to Pro- 
mote Its Reverent Observance ? 

Development Through Activity and Repose. 

The Mother’s Highest Joy Is Life in Another. 

Opportunities Lost and Remaining. 


EVIL EFFECTS OF TEASING CHILDREN 

In a recent number of the Popular Science 
Monthly Prof. M. V. O’Shea considers the in- 
tellectual and emotional concomitants of brain 
fatigue in childhood. After showing that dull- 
ness, irritability, even moral weakness, are 
often the effects of nervous depletion, he pro- 
ceeds to point out the agencies most commonly 
found in home and school which produce this 
condition. They are, in the writer’s opinion, 
lack of proper food, overactivity and intense 
excitement. Every mother ought to read what 
Professor O’Shea says about the continual 
overstimulation to which our children are 
subjected from the cradle up, and which he 
declares to be ‘‘as inimical to the right devel- 
opment and hygiene of the nervous system as 
the whirl of society or the crush of business.” 
But we wish especially to call attention to the 
warning of this scientist in regard to nagging 
and teasing children. He says: 

“The young child, with its fresh, innocent 
ways, is not infrequently regarded as a play- 
thing for the entertainment of its elders, and 
so is teased and tormented in all sorts of ways 
because its response is so novel and interest- 
ing. Of course, parents would not call such 
treatment teasing, but that is precisely what 
it amounts to from the child’s standpoint. 
Just recently the writer was witness to a 
scene which is typical of much that may be 
observed in one’s environment if he has an 
occasion to look for it. A little child disliked 
very greatly to have anything touch its nose, 
and would make the liveliest efforts to dispel 
whatever came in contact therewith. The 
sweet baby movements were naturally enough 
very amusing to an adult who did not see any- 
thing in them but fun for himself. 

‘* Frequently some mature person who knew 
the child’s characteristic in this regard would 
place a finger or other object near the delicate 
member to see the little one strive with arms, 
head and body to drive it away. On one occa- 
sion a grown woman, whose years should have 
taught her better. was seen to tantalize the 
child for two or three minutes, finally throw- 
ing it into a state of fatigue. When it grew 
restless and began crying, it was grabbed up, 
tossed and thrown about and talked to in a 
loud voice. This violent stimulation over- 
came the child’s impulse to cry for the mo- 
ment, but had the effect to further fatigue it, 
which was shown later in continual crying 
until it fell asleep. If one will think of such 
things going on day after day throughout the 
early life of a chidd, the irritable, unbalanced, 
disagreeable children of one’s acquaintance 
may be accounted for at least in part. 

“‘The writer has had opportunity to study 
with some care the effect which a lady with 
high-pitched, nervous voice and intense nerv- 
ous face and manner, but otherwise of most 
estimable characteristics, had upon a little 
child, H——. Whenever she was near H— 
she insisted upon taking her, and she thought 
the proper mode of entertainment was to 
shake and toss and pat her, and to make a 
great amount of noise and fuss over her. As 
a consequence, a half-hour of such treatment 
was enough to fatigue H—— for a whole day, 
and her disposition at such times would be 
quite changed from a happy, good-natured 
child to one easily irritated and satisfied with 
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none of her ordinary pleasures. A nervous’ 
irritable parent will breed these qualities in 
his children, because his personal contact will 
overstimulate them and they will be in a state 
of chronic fatigue. Such a parent will be apt 
to nag his children, to be constantly forbid- 
ding or commanding, and this arouses emo- 
tions which draw off the energies from the 
brain very rapidly. Antagonism is a breeder 
of nerve fatigue, and some children seem 
hardly ever to be free from it during waking 
hours. 

* Again, in many homes older children make 
the life of the smaller ones wretched much of 
the time. The writer knows a family where 
there are three children, the youngest about 
two years of age. The older ones seem to 
find no greater pleasure than to tease the 
babe on every opportunity, for she occasions 
them much merriment by her violent vocal 
and bodily expressions whenever she is tor- 
mented beyond endurance. One does not 
need to remain about this home long before 
seeing plainly that this child is being worried 
into an ugly disposition. Even at two years 
she has reached the point where she is intol- 
erable much of the time, showing her unbal- 
anced condition by flying into a passion over 
every little thing that occasions her displeas- 
ure. The attitude of the older children serves 
to keep her in a more or less constant state of 
fatigue, and the actions performed in this con- 
dition are rapidly forming habits, thus deter- 
mining her character.” 


WANTED—NAMES OF BOOKS FOR MOTHERS 


Through the columns of Mothers in Council 
could I obtain a list of books suitable for a 
child’s library? I was much interested in the 
article by Ruth Mowry Brown in the issue of 
Sept. 30. I wish to know, also, what books, 
naming them, are especially suited to a mother 
of a small family. Should she subscribe to 
some child magazine, such as the new Ninder- 
garten Review, and is that the best one for a 
mother? I wish I might receive suggestions 
from other mothers through your mothers’ 
page. YounG MOTHER. 





An Angel Came 


One noon I met an angel by the way, 

And, giving hand of welcome, bade him stay 
Beneath my roof and rest. 

He looked a-weary, having traveled far; 

From heaven he came, in that remoter star 

Than men have mapped on the celestial sphere. 

With grave, sweet face he stood. His voice was clear 
As silver bells. He dressed 

In mystic, seamless garment dyed with blood ; 

And round him glory whitened like a flood 

Of morning light. My home with many a guest, 

Brave men and pure, had oftentime been blessed ; 
But now—an angel stood, 

Tall and compassionate, beneath my roof! 

At heart I thought, ‘‘ How shall I give him proof 

That he is welcome?” * This home,” I said, 

“Is thine. Wait thou until the heat be fled, 
And by the stream and wood 

Cool shadows gather. Angel, be my guest; 

Sit thou in quietude and take thy rest. 


“My nameis’”— “ Nay,’ the gracious angel said, 
Thy name is known in heaven”; and then he fled 
Swift like the light across the ample sea, 
But left an angel at my heart with me. 
—William A. Quayle. 





Who owns the child? If the parent owns 
him—mind, body and soul—we must adopt one 
line of argument; if, as a human being, he 
owns himself, we must adopt another. In my 
thought, the parent is simply a divinely ap- 
pointed guardian, who acts for his child until 
he attains what we call the age of discretion— 
that highly uncertain period, which arrives 
very late in life with some persons, and not at 
all with others.—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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The Conversation Corner 


HE two smallest children of this 
week’s letter writers shall march 
at the front, especially as they are 
of the same age (and probably of the same 
size—they did not send their photographs) 
and come from the same place. 
DORCHESTER, MAss. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: Isend a dollar that 
my sister Louise and I have earned for Pom- 
iuk. I am seven and my sister is five years 
old. MARGARET R. 
That is a genuine generosity—for chil- 
dren to give what they have earned them- 
selves or a part of their own allowance, 
instead of giving other people’s money. I 
am sure that if Gabriel Pomiuk on his 
little rocky island in the far north knew 
all that you Corner children were doing 
to keep our sign over his cot in the shore 
hospital, he would add to his “* Aukshenai 
everybody”? a hearty ‘‘ Nakumeek every- 


body!” 
DORCHESTER, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am seven years old. 
Is there room in the Corner for me with sister 
Helen and all the other little girls and boys? 
I have a baby brother two months old. He 
will want to come in by and by. May he? 

CHARLOTTE R. 

Of course he may! Just as soon as he 
is able to write his application—in that 
vertical, horizontal handwriting with 
which children always begin their corre- 
spondence—and you countersign it, he 
shall have his certificate. Thereis a big 
nursery full of other little brothers and 
sisters waiting till they are of eligible age 
for membership. Here is the little fellow 
in the picture, introduced to you a few 
weeks ago as the champion foot-ballist of 
our “associate members,’ who is cer- 
tainly approaching the active stage! The 
lady with a camera—she is very numerous 
in the vacation season—caught him stand- 
ing beside a telephone pole, “listening to 
the music,” and in a jiffy had him on her 
film. She afterwards sent me the picture 
from her Maine home to show to you. I 
think he must stand, like our last week’s 
Ruth, 100 in music, for I learn that he 
started off a few days ago, with no hat on 
his head, but toting a mandolin under his 
arm and making quick time down the 
street. When pursued by a detective he 
hugged his mandolin and ran all the faster, 
exclaiming: ‘Going Zoo—'lectric cars— 
fast cars—steam cars—music !” When 
he joins we shall have to look up other 
children whose ears are listening for 
music and organize a Corner glee club! 

UrBANA, ILL, 

Dear Mr. Martin: Iam a little boy eleven 
years old and will be twelve on the 29th. I am 
collecting coins, mostly pennies. I have all 
the pennies from 1797 to 1879 and would like to 
hear from those who will trade for a two-cent 
piece or a three-cent piece. The dates I want 
are 1869, ’72, ’78, °79. Tread the Conversation 
Corner every Sunday and would like to be- 
come a member of it. I have a cat, a horse 
(papa’s) and a flower garden. My letter is 
getting long and I must close. PauL H. 

P. S. I am cousin to Sam R. of Chicago, 
who wrote in the Corner that he had to wade 
in the cellar! 

The postscript, like others we have heard 
of, is the most interesting part of the 
letter, for it tells me how to trace Paul’s 
ancestors away back to ancient Wood- 
stock in Connecticut, where they were 
neighbors and connections of my kins- 
men, at the time of Israel Putnam and 


the wolf! As to the coin exchanges, I 
will forward to Paul any letters of his 
brother numismatists. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Dear Mr. Martin: I enjoy reading and 
hearing the Conversation Corner very much, 
and I would like to become a Cornerer. I am 
twelve years old tomorrow. I have some 
stamps I would like to trade. I have all the 
Columbian stamps up to the fifteen. I also 
have English, French, German, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, Argentine Republic, ete. 

WALTER S. 

I will forward any letters to Walter, or 
his address to any one who sends George 
Washington—or even Benjamin Frank- 
lin—for it. By the way, have you no- 
ticed the newspaper talk about the change 
of our postage stamps, as to color? At 
first it was said that the two-cent stamp 
was to be green, but that can hardly be, 
for the recent International Postal Con- 
gress passed a resolution that carmine 
should be the color, all through the Pos- 
tal Union, for the two-cent grade of 
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stamps. Now it is said that the one- 
cent stamp is to be green, while the blue 
is to be transferred to the five-cent issue. 

Two other philatelic items I have re- 
cently noted for you. One is concerning 
thestamps of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. 
The English post oftice authorities decided 
not to adopt them, so that although the 
printing had begun—I believe, under the 
auspices of the Treasury Department—it 
was stopped, and the issues were called 
“Hospital Labels,” and sold for the ben- 
efit of the Jubilee Hospital Fund. 

The other item was that Czar Alex- 
ander III., late Czar of Russia, had a 
magnificent collection of stamps, valued 
at a fabuleus sum. I wonder if these 
will not come into possession of his 
granddaughter, Miss Olga Nicholas, to go 
along with her wonderful dolls, spoken of 
in last week’s Corner Scrap-Book. 


Corner Scrap-Book 


Old Folks’ Queries. They keep coming, and I 
do not know as there is any use in trying to 
crowd them entirely off our children’s page— 
in fact, it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
mark the dividing line between the children 
and old folks! 

‘Be Kind to Thy Father.’”’” Very many will 
remember the piece asked for below: 


Des MOoINEs, Io, 

Mr. Martin: Will you please tell an ad- 
vanced Cornerer where he can find the words 
and music, sung by the Hutchinson Family 
fifty years ago, beginning with, ‘ Be kind to thy 
father,’’ and like words for mother, brother 
and sister? H. 

I passed on the question to the last survivor 
of that famous family and received this 
answer: 

LYNN, MAss. 

... “Be kind to thy father ’’ was not one 
of our regular concert songs, although we o¢- 
casionally sung it at private and social gath- 
erings. It was first brought to the notice of 
the family by Edward Wright, a dear Quaker 
brother, while we were on our way to Eng- 
land. I cannot find the words or the music. 

Sincerely yours, Jonn W. HutTcuinson, 


I found the piece in sheet form at Ditson’s 
(under title of ‘* Be kind to the loved ones,’ 
price 40 cts.), and also in L. O. Emerson’s 
Golden Wreath, a book of school songs. The 
music is there attributed to I. B. Woodbury (a 
native of Beverly), a well-known composer of 
fifty years ago,compiler of the ‘* Dulcimer,” ete. 


Lines About St. Paul. A lady in Cambridge 
is specially desirous, on account of family as- 
sociations, of obtaining the whole poem of 
which only these lines are recalled: 

His form was tall and his bearing high, 
And courage sat in his deep blue eye, 
But the hate of his spirit no tongue can tell. 

The lines are remembered as being contained 
in a book of poetry. The question has beer 
asked before on this page. 


Peter Parley. A lady writes from western 
New York about her handkerchief, with ‘‘ The 
Blackberry Girl” upon it, and says it reminds 
her of another poem—‘“* The world is round 
and like a ball’’—which she thinks was in an 
old geography. It certainly was—in dear old 
Peter Parley’s, under head of ‘* Geographical 
Rhymes to be repeated by the Pupil”: 

The world is round, and like a ball 
Seems swinging in the air, 

A sky extends around it all, 
And stars are shining there. 

If necessary, I have no doubt that 1,000 men 
and women, between sixty and ninety, would 
stand up and recite in concert all the other 
verses! 

That Reward of Merit. In this column, June 
3, mention was made of a little school certifi- 
cate, found in an old book in an antiquarian 
bookstore, made out in 1850 to ** Bennie Mil- 
ler.’ A gentleman in Southington, Ct., wrote 
me that ** Bennie’? was a schoolmate of his 
(son of Rey. Dr. Miller, afterwards army 
chaplain) and died not long after receiving 
the ‘“‘reward of merit.’’ A month later appli- 
cation was made for the relic from the school- 
teacher who originally gave it to the boy. It 
is a little curious how such a little waif of pa- 
per should have been shut up in a book, 
drifted about for nearly forty years and then 
got back to the lady who signed her name to 
it so long ago! 

That Four-Dollar Bill. In the Corner Scrap- 
Book of July 151 said that when I was a boy 
there was no four-dollar bill issued. But I 
have had a note from a gentleman in Matfield, 
Mass., saying that ‘‘ The Bank of Cape Cod ” 
issued such a bill which was in circulation in 
1860. I am surprised, but that does not con- 
tradict my statement, for I was not a boy in 
1860! 

Another Old Poem is wanted as follows: 

NEW YORK STATE. 
1 would like to know where the poem can 
be found containing the words: 
They grew in beauty side by side, 
And filled one house with glee ; 
Now their homes are scattered far and wide, 


By mountain, hill and sea. 
w. 


LN. 
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Welcome Re-enforcements for the Foreign Missionary Field 
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The Outgoing Missionaries of the Past Year 


While the number of missionaries who have gone to their 
respective fields as representatives of the American Board 
during the past year is not as large as in some previous years 
there has been a gratifying number of new appointments, 
and all through the year those already in the harness who 
have been enjoying merited furloughs in this country have 
been finding their way back to their stations, eager to resume 
the work which they have come to love. In all twenty-two 
new recruits have been commissioned, and fifty-five who 
have borne the designation ‘missionary’ for a longer or 
shorter time have gone back. 

We present herewith pictures of three of the veterans 
who have returned since the last meeting of the Board. 


Dr. Farnsworth went out first in 1852. With Cresarea as his ~ 


headquarters he has done a vast deal of touring, and has 
reported with considerable minuteness in his diary his travels 
for forty-tive years on horseback, in carriages and by train. 
Ile is peculiarly well adapted for such evangelistic work. <A 
year or two ago he was confronted with the question whether 
he would better take another furlough and then return to 
Turkey, or whether he would stay a little longer and then 
return to this country permanently. His‘colleagues urged him 
to adopt the former course, and so, after a stay of a year in 
this country, he has gone back, greatly refreshed, to spend the 
remainder of his days in the harness. Mrs. Farnsworth, his 
faithful helpmeet for all these years and a woman of great 
loveliness of character, accompanies him. 

Dr. George T. Washburn is an excellent representative 


of the men in the service of the Board who devote themselves — 


principally to education. He is president of the Pasumalai Col- 
lege in southern India, with which he has been connected for 
thirty-seven years, having been to America only three times 
in that period. 

We are not able to present to our readers the faces of all 
of the new recruits, or to speak in detail of each one. Con- 
nected with several of them, however, are certain specially 
interesting circumstances. Rev. F. B. Bridgman and his wife 
are children of foreign missionaries, the former being a son of 
the late Rev. Henry M. Bridgman of the Zulu mission and 
the latter the daughter of Rev. J. D. Davis, D. D., of Japan. 
They were classmates at Oberlin, and for the last two years 
Mr. Bridgman has been carrying on a self-denying home mis- 
sionary work in one of the hard fields in Wisconsin. He 
already has a brother (Dr. Burt N.) and a sister (Mrs. Amy B. 
Cowles) in the work in the Zulu mission. He and his wife 
will be supported by the new Manhattan Chureh in New 
York city. His mother was so grateful that the third one of 
her children should consecrate himself to his father’s calling 
that she sent 3300, saved from her small salary, as a thank 
offering to the Board, a portion of which was used in defraying 
his equipment. Accompanying the Bridgmans, who sailed 
Sept. 26, was Miss Hattie Clark, who was born in Carmi, 
Ill., and who has been a successful kindergarten teacher. 

It will be remembered that one of the saddest deaths 
among the missionaries of the Board this last year was that 
of Mr. Ellis of Harpoot. He doubtless overworked himself 
in the effort to relieve the distress caused by the Armenian 
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atrocities. He had been on the field only 
three years, and was a man of great 
pfomise. Sixty days after his death Mr. 
Ashdown, who for the last two years 
had been regarded by the Prudential 
Committee as an available candidate for 
any field, received the appointment to 


take up the work that so suddenly 
fell from Mr. Ellis’s hands. He is a 
Canadian, and worked his own way 


through college. He will go to Bitlis to 
assist Rev. R. M. Cole, and he is probably 
reaching his field about this time. Miss 
Jane Dickie, who sailed from Montreal 
last Saturday to join Mr. Ashdown, to 
whom she is engaged to be married, comes 
from Toronto, and has been a trained 
nurse. Her father died about a fortnight 
ago, but she has not permitted that sor- 
row to alter her plans. The workers in 


. Turkey will be further strengthened by 


Dr. and Mrs. Carrington, who are to 
locate at Marsovan. He has been a suc- 
cessful practitioner in Philadelphia for 
the last five years. 

Singularly enough, the three appointees 
to Japan during the year are Chicago 
women, representing as many different 
churches there. Miss Swartz goes from 
the First Church, Miss Wileox from 
Union Park and Miss McCandlish from 
South Church. 

Mr. Wallace, who goes to Madura, was 
for four years a teacher in Jaffna College, 
retiring from there to complete his studies 
at Yale Seminary, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1896. During the last year he has 
been supplying at Bridgewater, Ct., tak- 
ing, in connection with his church, post- 
graduate studies at Yale. His wife has 
been a member of the Bridgewater 
church. 

The tendency of missionary children to 
follow in the footsteps of their parents 
finds further illustration in Miss Mary B. 
Harding, the daughter of Rev. Charles 
Harding of the Madura Mission in India 
and the sister of Mrs. Henry Fairbank of 
Wadale. She is an Oberlin graduate and 
is trained in kindergarten methods. Miss 
Long, who is among the appointees to 
Mexico, comes from Richmond Hill, a 
suburb of Brooklyn. She went to Mexico 
on account of her health some time ago, 
and while there aided in the mission work 
without remuneration. She "became so 
interested in it that she has now sought 
and obtained an appointment. 

Mt. Holyoke is to have another repre- 
sentative abroad in Miss Jennie Olin, a 
Swede by birth, but whose home in this 
country has been in Princeton, Mass. 
She earned her way through college, and 
has been a successful teacher in Thomas- 
ton, Ct. Several years ago she applied to 
be sent out by the Board, but her ap- 
pointment was postponed until she could 
relieve herself of debt. A short time 
ago came an imperative call to fill a va- 
cancy in the force at Micronesia, and in 
six weeks she was on her way there. 
Miss Mills, who goes to Smyrna to take 
the place of Miss Lawrence, is a grad- 
uate of Olivet College, and has been 
teaching in the high school at Grand 
Haven, Mich. 

Five of these twenty-two are supported 
by means furnished outside of the ordi- 
nary resources of the Board. 

THE FULL LIST OF APPOINTEES FOR 1897 


Zulu: Rev. Frederick B. Bridgman, Mrs. Clara 
Davis Bridgman, Miss Hattie Clark. 
Marathi: Miss Mary B. Harding. 
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Madura: Rev. William W. Wallace, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve T. Wallace. 

Ceylon: Miss Mary H. Irwin, M. D., Miss Isabella 
H. Curr, M. D. 

North China: Rev. Horace T. Pitkin, Mrs. Leti- 
tia T. Pitkin. 

Japan: Miss Pauline Swartz, Miss Gertrude M. 
Wilcox, Miss Cora MeCanidlish. 

Eastern Turkey: Rey. Charles R. Ashdown, Miss 
Jane Dickie. 

Western Turkey: Thomas S. Carrington, M.D., 
Mrs. Phebe W. Carrington, Miss Minnie B. Mills. 

Mexico: Mrs, Helen Cattell Olds, Miss Mary F. 
Long, Miss Isabel Miller. ; 

Micronesia: Miss Jennie Olin. 


The Success of Christian Mis- 
sions 


Such was the title of Sec. Judson Smith’s 
paper read at New Haven this week. He 
took up and controverted the current criti- 
cisms of the foreign missionary movement 
that disparage the necessity and the wisdom 
and success with which it is conducted. Dr. 
Smith says: 

Go back a hundred years to the beginning 
of our modern missionary epoch. Note the 
condition of the heathen world—lying in dark- 
ness, without the Word of God, with no insti- 
tutions in their midst tending to uplift and 


purify, full of superstition and ignorance and 


the manifold evils that follow in their train. 
Then move forward through the decades that 
eover the intervening period and mark how, 
little by little, that darkness is penetrated, 
that world of heathenism discovered, its peo- 
ples brought to view, its languages mastered, 
the Bible translated into those languages, con- 
verts gathered one by one into churches, the 
Christian family life developed, schools or- 
ganized for the instruction of the young and a 
Christian literature prepared for their en- 
lightenment. Then come to the striking facts 
which greet us on the mission field today—13,- 
000 Protestant missionaries in foreign lands, 
60,000 native preachers and teachers standing 
by their side and multiplying their influence, 
a million and a quarter of communicants in 
mission churches, more than five million ad- 
herents associated with them, the Bible speak- 
ing the wonderful works of God in more than 
400 different languages and dialects, whole 
nations and peoples Christianized within the 
period of which we speak, and standing today 
in the light and beauty of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. These are facts which no man can deny 
or overlook, which speak with an eloquence 
that none can resist, and they declare that 
the human agencies at work are fitted for the 
high task to which they have been set and, 
under God, are equal to the vast endeavor that 
lies before them. We challenge their accus- 
ers to point out an equal number of men in 
any other enterprise who have shown greater 
power or wrought a greater work or shed a 
nobler luster upon their land and times. Lis- 
ten to the testimony of Lord Lawrence, Lord 
Napier, Sir Bartle Frere in respect to what 
missionaries have wrought in India. Hear 
Colonel Denby, United States minister to 
China, saying: ‘“ Believe nobody when he 
sneers at the missionaries. The man is sim- 
ply not posted on the work.’”’ Read in the 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge this 
tribute: “There is no class of men upon the 
earth, whether considered as scholars, as phi- 
lanthropists or as gentlemen, who have earned 
for themselves a more distinguished reputa- 
tion.” See that most striking article by Stan- 
ley entitled Twenty-five Years’ Progress in 
Equatorial Africa in the last (October) number 
of the Atiantic Monthly, in which he pays 
such splendid tribute to Christian missions as 
the prime civilizing influence in that vast 
region. Hear this unbiased witness speak: 
“The story of the Uganda missionary enter- 
prise is an epic poem. I know of few secular 
enterprises, military or otherwise, deserving 
of greater praise.’’ 

The second main effort of Dr. Smith’s paper 
was to counteract the idea that recent untoward 
events in the foreign field are in any large view 
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of the case neutralizing the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries. On this point he says: 

If we look upon the mission fields of today 
with a more careful eye we shall find that the 
scenes of the earlier centuries are repeating 
themselves in many a land today. The sword 
of the Turk is not sharper than that of Rome, 
the martyrs of Asia Minor are not more numer- 
ous than those who were faithful to death in 
Rome and Carthage, in Antioch and Alexan- 
dria. Chinese mobs and massacres are not a 
more serious obstacle than the outbreaks which 
Augustine and Boniface and Anscar faced and 
overcame. As matter of fact the missionary 
work in its essential features is in a more hope- 
ful condition today in Turkey, in China, in In- 
dia, in Africa, in the Pacific Islands than it has 
been at any time before. The cry that rose to 
many fips, when the bloody scenes of two years 
since were enacted, that the evangelical cause 
was destroyed, that our missions in Turkey 
were a failure, is shown to have been the cry 
of fear and not of faith. It was not destruc- 
tion and final overthrow; it was chastisement, 
heavy and sore; it was distress,deep and bitter ; 
but it was the prelude, not of death, but of far 
more glorious life and power. 


Our churches begin to feel the impulse of 
good times, large crops and reasonable prices. 
New courage and hope are found in the weak- 
est parishes and gifts for home missions are 
increased. Many vacant churches have called 
pastors preparatory to renewed activity. 

Greenville rejoices in the coming of Rev. 
F. W. Hodgdon of the last class in Andover. 
The resignation of Rev. William Knight, 
whose strong pastorate in Saginaw and able 
editorial management of the Plymouth Weekly 
will long be remembered, is a grief to his 
friends, but plans are already laid for the suc- 
cession of a capable leader. Rev. A. W. Me- 
Laughlin is building strongly at Kalamazoo, 
and the vacancy in Plymouth Tabernacle in 
Detroit, made by the removal of Rev. Morgan 
Wood to Toronto, has already been filled by 
ealling a strong man from Minnesota, H. S. 
McCowan. 

Pinkney has ordained as its pastor Carl 
Jones of last year’s class in Olivet, and St. 
Johns secures G. C. Longman, another Olivet 
graduate. White Cloud has settled Rev. F. P. 
Sprague and Rev. O. H. Johnson returns from 
Washington after four years’ absence, to take 
charge of the Wayland and Bradley churches. 
Cannon and Cannonsburg have ordained Rev. 
John Stapleton, who expects to give them a 
year’s service before going abroad under com- 
mission from the American Board. 

In Grand Rapids the pastors begin fall work 
after refreshing vacations. First, combined 
with the First Baptist Church, did not close its 
doors, the Baptist pastor preaching through 
July and Dr. D. F. Bradley through August to 
large congregations. Second closed its meet- 
ing house for a month, though its pastor, Rev. 
J.T. Husted, remained in the city. Rev. F. E. 
York was at his post morning and evening 
through the summer in South Church. Rev. 
W. H. Underhill and Rev. F. G. Blanshard 
enjoyed a month of vacation, and Rev. C. I. 
Taylor of Barker Memorial closed his work in 
August to enter upon the practice of medicine 
in Clarksville. The church called Rev. W. A. 
Briggs of Hudsonville, but his people will not 
consent to his withdrawing from them. Rey. 
R. M. Higgins of Plymouth spent a month in 
the East during June and July in class reunions 
in Massachusetts at Andover and Williams. 
Grand Rapids is fortunate in the possession of 
a layman, Dr. James Gallup, who preaches 
with great acceptance and whose helpfulness 
this summer enabled two or three of the pas- 
tors to enjoy a rest. 

The Congregationalists in these parts have 
been anticipating the next meeting of the 
club, the subject being The Christian Con- 
quest of Asia, with Dr. J. H. Barrows as 
speaker. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR Oct, 24 Acts 26: 19-32 


Paul Before King Agrippa 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 

Christianity clothed human weakness with 
such power that it conquered great kingdoms. 
That fact stands. Jewish hate and Roman 
sneer failed before it. Its might was not of 
this world when it won its way against rul- 
ing religions and political forces which had 
never before yielded. Let us give due weight 
to this truth when we consider what claims 
Christianity has on us. For two years, in the 
person of Paul, it had been on trial before the 
courts of Rome, then the mistress of the 
world. What was the significance of* this 
new phase of the trial as told in this lesson ? 
It brings before us: 

1. The ministry of silence. An active man 
suffers torture when he is compelled to stand 
idle and see the work wait on which his heart 
is set. Paul, who had the gospel for the 
world’s deliverance, who bore on his heart the 
churches he had planted in Asia and Europe 
needing his counsel in the critical period of 
their beginning, for two years lay in prison at 
Cresarea. Yet he had chosen that lot, and 
against the advice of every one of his friends. 
He had foreseen, in bonds and even in 


death, the highest opportunity to serve his 
Lord [Acts 21: 13]. This is suggestive for 
those who have been turned aside by 


events beyond their control from callings to 
which they had consecrated themselves, for 
sick ones who must lie idly looking at opportu- 
nities which would be so inviting to them in 
health, for missionaries who stand for years 
in foreign lands before closed doors, or who 
find the labors of a lifetime apparently swept 
away by war or hostile governments, and for 
all those who have had their choicest plans 
defeated. ‘‘I stand unto this day,’ said Paul 
to Agrippa. Any one who could appreciate 
the bitterness of his foes and the power of 
those who sought to defeat his efforts must 
have seen that he could have continued only 
through the help of God. If you feel that 
your work is a failure while you have sought 
earnestly to do good, look closely into your 
life. Could you have continued to this time 
without help from God? Then he is with 
you, and the work, which is his, cannot fail. 

2. The gospel imperative. ‘‘I was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision,’ said Paul. 
He told the king what that vision was. He 
showed how he was possessed by the hope of 
immortality based on the promises of God to 
the Jews, a hope made certain by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, who had appeared to him and 
had commissioned him to preach the gospel of 
deliverance from the power of Satan, the re- 
mission of sins to the penitent and an assur- 
ance of an inheritance among those thus made 
holy through faith in Jesus Christ One who 
has such a message must deliver it. Paul 
could not keep silence. Can we, if we share 
his fellowship with Christ, his joys, his peace, 
his hope? Power to speak for Christ gained 
through living for Christ is one of God’s great- 
est gifts. 

3. The gospel for all mankind. I have 
preached to Jews, said Paul to Agrippa, and 
then to Gentiles, that they should turn to God, 
‘doing works worthy of repentance.’ For 
this, especially for preaching the gospel to 
Gentiles, the Jews thought he deserved death. 
Paul’s gospel was for all mankind. The res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ from the dead meant 
a new hope, a new assurance of immortality 
for Romans as well as for Jews. 

Christianity was on trial before the world’s 
greatest court. It concerned those who offi- 
cially judged it as well as the most obscure of 
men. I witness to small and great, Paul said, 


“that the Christ must suffer, and how that he 
first by the resurrection of the dead should 
proclaim light both to the people and to the 
Gentiles.”’ 
pel today. 


That is the substance of the gos- 
First and foremost the Christian 
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teacher is bound to set that forth always and 
to all. 

4. The gospel in the view of worldly men. 
Festus was a far better man than Felix. He 
found himself bound to send Paul to Rome, 
because Paul had claimed, as a Roman citi- 
zen, the right to appeal to the emperor. But 
it would be awkward to send a prisoner to 
Nero for trial with the confession that there 
was nothing against him. So when Agrippa 
II., the last’ of the Herods, now king under 


Rome of the little country east of Galilee and | 
came on a visit Festus | 


the Upper Jordan, 





hoped for his help to make out a case against | 


Paul. 
training and understood Jewish laws. But 
all that Festus could see in Paul’s defense 
was that he was having a foolish dispute 
about some abstract religious matters with 
his whole nation against him. 
claimed, your 
questions have turned your head. 
little use to appeal to Festus. 
the world is not only ignorant of the great 
truths of religion, but preoccupied. He be- 
lieves that his attention is claimed by greater 
concerns. 

But Paul turned to Agrippa with more hope. 


For Agrippa was a Jew by birth and 


Paul, he ex- | 
studies on these theological | 
It was of ! 
The man of | 


He had been taught in a different school. It) 
is surely a valuable service to send children | 


into the world with knowledge of the Bible, 
even if they do not accept it. You believe the 


prophets, said the apostle earnestly to the | 


You know something of the fulfillment 
It was a noble appeal. 


king. 
of their prophecies. 
But it fell on deaf ears. 
a man’s heart heaven is to him only a dream. 


When the world is in | 


What were these Christians to Agrippa but | 


miserable fanatics? You seem to think, said 
he, that by a little persuasion you can make 
me—a king—a Christian like yourself. And 
all that Paul could answer was, I wish from 
my heart that you were. But that wish, 


stronger than love of life in Paul and his fol- | 


lowers, wrought so mightily that many men of 
the world, like Festus and Agrippa, left all 


and followed Jesus, till Christianity became 


the religion of the Roman Empire. 
5. The gospel preacher acquitted. 


It was of | 


the greatest significance in the history of the | 


beginnings of Christianity that Paul went up 


‘to Rome with a verdict of acquittal from those 
The king and the governor | 


who sent him. 


could not reverse Paul’s decision to appeal to | 


Cesar. If they could have done so, and had 
set him free, the Jews would have killed him. 
But they both went on record declaring, 
“This man doeth nothing worthy of death or 
of bonds.’’ With this verdict Paul set out for 
the heart of the world’s empire. Men who 
held the world’s power declared of the gospel 
which they rejected that it was both harmless 
and righteous. That verdict stands. 
not surrender to that gospel? 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic for Oct. 17-23. 
Home. Luke 8: 16-21; 1 Pet. 1: 
4: 1-8. 


Why | 


Making the Church a) 
22, 23; Eph. | 


How shall we make its invitation effective, its | 


life cordial and fraternal, its work helpful and far- 
reaching? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.]} 





Good men have started for the Yukon gold 
fields, and ere the winter ends some deeds of 
heroism will be reported. Nevertheless the 
greed for gold does affect the soul and man- 


ners of men, and it is not surprising to have | 


the United States Labor Bureau's agent write 
from Lake Lindeman: 


I never saw so much selfishness anywhere 
as is displayed on this trail. You pass a hun- 
dred people without receiving a response to 
your respectful ‘‘Good morning,” and soon 
learn to keep your mouth shut. There are so 
many on the trail that it is like walking along 
the street of a city—the individual is lost in 
the passing throng and you are recognized 
only by acquaintances. If you ask for food, 
in nine cases out of ten it will be refused. 
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Housekeepers who 
} have been using a 4 
t cheap alum baking 
powder cannot ima- ‘ 
> gine how a trial of 4 
y  Cleveland’s baking 4 
powder would  sur- 
} prise them. > 
The light, dainty 
cake and biscuit | 
+ would warrant the 4 
- small difference in } 
price. 
‘ { 














EXTRACT =; 
OF BEEF 





The first in the field 
and still unrivalled 


The great chemist Baron Justus 
von Liesic made the first scientific 
effort to produce an extract of meat. 
The result of his efforts he gave to 
the world under the name of Liebig 
COMPANY’S Extract of Beef, and 
to attest its genuineness he author- 
ized this company to use his signa- 
ture, now familiar to all the world, 
on the jars of this famous product. 
All other extracts of teef came later 
and are practically imitations of the 
great original, which is still 





Unapproachable for purity, 
economiy and fine flavor 


For improved and eccnomic cookery 
For delicious, refreshing beef tea 
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LirTLe Book “INFANT 
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TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS FOR THE SICK. 


The Mass. Emergency and ts for Association begins 
courses in training oe ye for As wy and 
chronic cases, etc., Fee, $15 for 
nine —— course. Particul 
Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON Instructor, 
92 Charles St., Boston, 3 to's P. M. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM 


A new edition of this work, by Prof. John 
Watson, LL. D., of Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Canada, is issued. The first appeared 
about a year ago. It isa study of the Chris- 
tian ideal of life as compared with those of 
the Greeks and Jews and with reference to 
the claims of modern philosophy. The special 
source of light in regard to the development 
of the Christian ideal is the synoptic gospels. 
It isa profound philosophical discussion, not 
wholly in harmony with evangelical views of 
theology yet not sufficiently at variance with 
them to prevent it from being a useful work. 
Its main purpose certainly is Christian and 
the additions which have been made to the 
original in this second edition have given it 
increased pertinence and power as an aid to 
the comprehension and extension of Christian 
truth. 

An addition has been made to the second 
part, Modern Idealism in Its Relation to the 
Christian Ideal of Life, the first part, The 
Christian Ideal of Life in Relation to the Greek 
and Jewish Ideals, remaining unaltered. Three 
new chapters have been inserted, the eighth, 
ninth and tenth, on The Failure of Material- 
ism, The Idealistic Interpretation of Natural 
Evolution, and Idealism and Human Progress 
respectively, and a dozen pages also have been 
introduced with the closing chapter. The new 
material exposes trenchantly, yet in no un- 
kindly temper, the inadequacy of materialism 
by pointing out that the atomism upon which 
it rests is inconsistent alike with science and 
philosophy and that it defeats itself in its 
efforts after self-consistency. The author’s 
reasoning is lucid and logical and the chapter 
illustrates well and in more than one way his 
exceptional ability. 

Somewhat the same course of reasoning, 
with a similar outcome, is offered in the ninth 
chapter in reference to the evolutionary theory 
of the world. The tenth chapter distinguishes 
human progress from the earlier stages of evo- 
lution and demonstrates that it presupposes a 
self-conscious or self-determining principle as 
the ultimate source and explanation of reality 
in all its forms. The main doctrine of Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd’s volume, Social Evolution, is 
opposed earnestly, and throughout the author 
shows himself both well read in the literature 
of his topic and a master hand at discriminat- 
ing discussion. The addition to the last chap- 
ter explains objections to the view that the 
absolute may be super-rational and sets forth 
the author’s judgment as to the true relation 
of the human spirit to the divine. From cover 
to cover the work is one which will delight the 
school of thinkers for which it is chiefly in- 
tended, whether they adopt all its conclusions 
or not. It performs a difficult task skillfully. 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) 

RELIGIOUS 


Rev. Hames Mann in his little volume, Cler- 
ical Types [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00), has 
hit off with considerable success many of the 
conspicuous characteristics of the members of 
his own profession. He has written good- 
naturedly but keenly, out of the suggestions 
of wide and accurate observation. The book 
abounds in good sense and many ministers 
would do well to lay to heart its hints. It is 
as pointed and telling as if a layman had 
written it, yet itis written from the inside of 
the profession and with a just appreciation of 
its conditions. 

Crucifixion [Woleott & West. 60 cents], by 
J. H. Osborne, is a study of the crucifixion of 
our Lord based upon that of the Roman prac- 
tice applied to him. The author thinks that 
the purely physical suffering endured by 
Jesus must Fave been much less than is com- 
monly supposed. 

Another little volume appropriate for Chris- 
tian use, especially in private devotions, is 
How to Become Like Christ, and Other Papers 


.[F. H. Revell Co. 
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(Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents], by Rev. Mar- 
eus Dods. The Transfiguration, Indiscreet 
Importunity and The Lame Man at the Temple 
Gate are among the subjects.of the other 
chapters. Like all the author’s works this 
one illustrates intellectual ability, spiritual 
earnestness and knowledge of human nature 
in a high degree. 

The Isle that Is Called Patmos [A. J. Row- 
land. $1.50], by W. E. Geil, is a description 
of the modern island together with many sug- 
gestions drawn from its relation with sacred 
history, especially as connected with the 
apostle John. It is written agreeably and 
illustrated freely and well. It makes a hand- 
some book and its theme has the advantage of 
not being hackneyed. Its religious tone and 
spirit are distinet and commendable. 

To thoughtful minds who brood to any ex- 
tent over the relation of the first Adam to the 
Saviour of the world the book by D. C. Me- 
Millan, entitled Christ Reflected in Creation 
25 cents], will prove sug- 
gestive, even if certain of its pages seem some- 
what vague. The writer has succeeded in 
interpreting the accounts in Genesis of the 
creation and fall of man in such a way that 
they seem a part of a well-ordered plan cul- 
minating in the person and work of Christ. 

The Christian Endeavor Birthday Book, 
compiled by Florence Witts [T. Whittaker. 
75 cents], has a Scripture verse and an appro- 
priate reading for every day in the year, also 
a blank space for each day. It will be much 
appreciated by Christian Endeavorers. 

There is plenty of wise advice and sugges- 
tion in Children at Home [H. H. Carter & Co. 
$1.00], by Mrs. Mary Johnson, about the care 
and training of children and she speaks out of 
her own experience. Dogmatism seems to be 
avoided successfully and the high and helpful, 
and even religious, purpose of the book is ob- 
vious. Young mothers, and not a few whose 
experience has not equaled their need of 
light, will be glad to read its pages, not be- 
cause there is in it much which is novel but 
because it says so sensibly and sympatheti- 
eally what it undertakes to say. 

Sunday Reading for the Young [E. & J. 
B. Young & Co. $1.25], contains contribu- 
tions by Ismay Thorn, E. M. Green, and 
others, is illustrated lavishly, includes mate- 
rial of interest for both older and younger 
children and seems well suited to be a family 
favorite and to help to render Sunday a truly 
happy day instead of a day to be dreaded. 


STORIES 


Sheilah McLeod [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
75 cents] is by Guy Boothby. It purports to 
be the personal history of a South Sea island 
trader, its scene being laid in Queensland. It 
is a spirited and at times touching story of 
temptation, struggle, yielding and reform, a 
woman’s love being the potent force in re- 
deeming what came near to being a ruined 
life. It is wholesome and enjoyable. 

The Golden Crocodile [Roberts Bros. $1.50] 
also deals with frontier life but in a different 
part of the world, our own Western mining 
regions. The excitement, hopefulness and 
disappointment which so often characterize 
the miner’s life are well depicted and also the 
fact that some do make their fortunes. Here 
too a woman’s devotion to her lover is the key 
to the crisis of the plot. The book is very 
readable and, without any special purpose to 
do so, it teaches some valuable truths. 

Lords of the World (Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.50] is a new book by Rev. A. J. Church. It 
is a story of the fall of Carthage and of Cor- 
inth. It is suited to young people yet their 
elders will enjoy it. It portrays well many 
aspects of the civilization, methods of war- 
fare, ideas of religion and other characteris- 
tics of the period and is a graphic and in- 
structive narrative. The author is a recog- 
nized expert in ancient history and also has 
attained a creditable repute as a writer. This 
is one of his most satisfactory books. It has 
some expressive illustrations. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson has written a lively 
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book for boys in The Last Cruise of the Mo 
hawk [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], and 
its lively style and abundance of incident will 
insure its popularity. It describes a boy’s ad- 
ventures in our navy during the War of the 
Rebellion. 

’Toinette [Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents] and 
three other short stories, all by Barbara Yech- 
ton, make up a tasteful and pleasant book ded- 
icated to the Girls’ Friendly Society. Its char- 
acters are taken from the shop girl class or 
some similar source and its four sketches point 
vital morals in a wise and sympathetic manner. 
It is suggestive as well as agreeable. 

At the Front (Lee & Shepard. $1.50) be- 
longs to The Blue and the Gray—On Land 
series, written by the late William T. Adams 
—* Oliver Optie.’’ It is in his familiar pictur- 
esque and attractive style, somewhat sensa- 
tional, but wholesome in sentiment and influ- 
ence. It will be read with the greater interest 
now that his pen has fallen finally from his 
hand. It is issued similarly to the earlier vol- 
umes in the series and, like them, is illustrated. 

A valuable contribution to folk-lore stories 
is a collection of sketches by Abby L. Alger, 
bearing the felicitous title In Indian Tents 
{Roberts Bros. $1.00]. One fascination of 
these tales lies in the fact that they were ac- 
tually told to the author by the old men and 
women of the Penobscot, Passamaquoddy and 
Micmac tribes, and admirably reflect their firm 
faith in witches, fairies and giants. The por- 
trait of one of the narrators, a venerable squaw 
of eighty-seven, adorns the cover. 

Adventures in Toyland [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00] is a handsome quarto in which a 
group of toys is permitted by Father Christmas 
to narrate to a little girl some of their experi- 
ences. The dréll pictures by Alice B. Wood- 
ward, some of them full-page colored plates, 
will entertain the children by the hour. 

The way in which a household of wide-awake 
boys and girls come to a sense of need of a 
personal Saviour is told in a bright little story 
ealled A Thoughtless Seven [F. H. Revell Co. 
50 cents], by the author of Teddy’s Buttons, 
ete. 

The Last Three Soldiers (Century Co. $1.50), 
by William Henry Sheldon, has been running 
for several months in the St Nicholas. The 
adventures of the three soldiers during the 
seven long years on the top of the mountain 
where they were first stationed as a signal 
corps during Sherman’s march to the sea are 
well worked out and as fascinating to the 
youthful imagination as the story of Robinson 
Crusoe. If they seem, here and there, to be 
spun out at too great length, one needs only to 
remember that those who enjoy living in 
realms of fancy delight to linger long where 
the discoveries are most wonderful and the 
suspense most intense and exciting. Itisa 
book to hold the unflagging interest of boys 
and girls. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

William Hamilton Gibson’s portrait and au- 
tograph form the frontispiece of his new book. 
My Studio Neighbors (Harper & Bros. $2.50). 
have we not enjoyed its chapters already in 
Harper’s Monthly? We seem to remember 
them. At any rate they are in the same vein 
with the author’s always enjoyable contribu- 
tions to the magazines. They tell about birds 
and flowers in the spirit of an enlightened 
and appreciative observer. They recall what 
one already has learned about their subjects 
and add much to his information. The illus- 
trations, by the author-artist himself and very 
numerous, are delicate and graceful in design 
and exceedingly pertinent and gratifying as 
supplements to the text. For young or old 
who have any special taste for the study of 
natural history the book will serve admirably 
as a holiday gift. 

We are able, and glad, to commend with 
similar heartiness Wild Neighbors [Macmillan 
Co. $1.50], by Ernest Ingersoll. It tells of 
squirrels, panthers, coyotes, badgers, wood- 
chucks, ete., describing the characteristics 
and habits of these American animals and 
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telling one just what one wants to know 
whose observations have not made him ac- 
quainted with wild life. The solid informa- 
tion in the book is conveyed so pleasantly that 
the interest is doubled. Excellent illustra- 
tions also are supplied. It will surprise 
many readers to learn that the skunk, for in- 
stance, can be tamed easily and often makes 
an enjoyable pet; and that the woodchuck and 
other wild animals kill so much vermin and 
fill so useful a place in nature that they are 
by no means the enemies or annoyances to 
mankind, even to farmers, that they usually 
are supposed to be. Such a book does a real 
service in explaining the truth. 

Somewhat in the same vein are two of four 
volumes of The Riverside Library for Young 
People [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Each 75 
cents] just cometo hand. Oneis Olive Thorne 
Miller’s Four-Handed Folk, which treats 
principally of monkeys in the author’s accus- 
tomed bright and enlightening fashion and is 
delightful reading, and the other is Frail 
Children of the Air—meaning butterflies—by 
Samuel H. Seudder. This contains selections 
from Mr. Scudder’s more large and costly vol- 
ume, Buttertlies of the Eastern United States 
and Canada. The benefit of his ample learn- 
ing in regard to a subject inherently full of 
interest is afforded in these pages to those 
who would not care to read an elaborate sci- 
entific treatise. 

The other two volumes of the series sent us 
are Miss Alice M. Bacon’s Japanese Girls and 
Women, which we heartily commended, when 
it first came out, as one of the best books 
about Japan. During the six intervening 
years agreement with this opinion has been 
signified everywhere that the volume has be- 
come known. The fourth volume is Photog- 
raphy Indoors and Out, by Alexander Black. 
It is scientific and practical and not too tech- 
nical. Amateur photographers will appre- 
ciate it. 

Most persons will gain an entirely new con- 
ception of the life and character of the Ameri- 
can cowboy from reading The Story of the 
Cowboy, by E. Hough [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50), The author vindicates this promoter 
of the great cattle industry on our plains from 
the aspersions cast upon him by sensational 
writers in showing that the business never 
could have attained its imposing proportions 
if the men who conducted it were altogether 
lawless and unprincipled. No one denies that 
such exist among them, but to hold them up as 
typical is an injustice to the endurance and 
valor of the intrepid youth who have blazed 
the way for an advancing civilization on the 
boundless plains of the frontier. Without di- 
vesting him of any of his picturesqueness or 
even of his vices, Mr. Hough has portrayed 
the cowboy in a fresh, original manner that 
awakens both ‘sympathy and respect for this 
denizen of the ranch. The book belongs to 
the Story of the West series and has a histor- 
ical value as the present phases of this great 
national industry must inevitably pass away 
before many years. 

Another in the capital series of historical 
works by Elbridge 8. Brooks is The Century 
Book of the American Rerolution [Century 
Co. $1.50). Like its predecessors, this takes 
the young people on an imaginary journey to 
scenes made famous by the Revolutionary 
struggle— Cambridge, Lexington, Saratoga, 
Trenton and elsewhere—and is written in that 
easy, narrative style of which Mr. Brooks is 
master. ‘The illustrations are profuse. Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew furnishes an introduction. 

The Chautauqua Year Book for 1897 [Pil- 
grim Press. $1.00] far surpasses its prede- 
cessors in the richness and attractiveness of 
its binding, which does great credit to the 
Pilgrim Press. Its editor and compiler, Miss 
Grace L. Duncan, has gathered very choice 
and appropriate selections from a wide range 
of literature around well-chosen texts, one for 
each day of the year. The volume is not only 
valuable as a daily companion but also as a 
charming gift to Chautauquans, and an ex- 
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cellent advertisement of the spirit and aim of 
Chautauqua. 


NOTES 

— The publication of Rev. Dr. R. W. 
Dale’s memoir has been deferred until next 
year. 

— Lord Tennyson’s hitherto unpublished 
poems printed in his son’s memoir of him fill 
thirty pages. 
have 
established a branch office at 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York city. It will be devoted en- 
tirely to their subscription business. 





— A earpet, having interwoven a map of 
the north polar regions embroidered in silk, 
is being prepared as a gift for Dr. Nansen, 
the explorer, by a number of Russian ladies. 


-— In Mr. Hannis Taylor, our recent minis- 
ter to Spain, we have an accomplished histo- 
rian. While in Spain, he has found leisure to 
complete the second and last volume of his 
work on The Origin and Growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. . 


—— The tenth volume of the late Prof. F. J. 
Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads 
is soon to appear, including a biographical 
sketch by Professor Kittredge. A limited 
edition of. the whole series, in five volumes 
instead of ten, also is in preparation. 


— San Francisco’s monument to the mem- 
ory of Robert Louis Stevenson will be a statue 
representing a Spanish galleon under full sail, 
it being considered as the most representative 
emblem of Stevenson’s work. The vessel will 
be named the Bonaventure. It will rest ona 
granite pedestal eight feet high and the top of 
the masts will be four feet above that. 


— The late William Morris’s library has 
been sold for a large price. His valuable 
paintings by Rossetti are likely to be lent by 
Mrs. Morris to one of the English national 
collections. The handsome Persian carpet 
which hung in his dining-room has been 
bought for $1,000 by the South Kensington 
Museum. The Kelmscott Press is to be wound 
up. 

— Most people have little idea of the cost 
of publishing a high class newspaper. The 
following figures, taken from The Newspaper 
as a Business Enterprise, by J. L. Stevens, 
are significant: 


When we buy a morning paper for a cent 
we do not realize that millions of dollars are 
annually spent in its production. Here are 
some of the figures as set forth by Mr. Lin- 
coln: ‘“* The expenditure of a newspaper that 
is operated on a large scale was as follows 
last year: Editorial and literary matter, 
$220,000: local news, $290,000; illustrations, 
$180,000; correspondents, $125,000; telegraph, 
$65,000; cable, $27,000; mechanical depart- 
ment, $410,500; paper, $617,000; business office, 
ink, rent, light, ete., $219,000, This paper has 
a very expensive staff of editorial writers, 
but the $220,000 is largely for special articles 
of a very miscellaneous character. Most 
papers of the same class—the cheap ‘great 
daily ’—put about two per cent. of their total 
expenditure on this item.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Miglin & Co. Boston. 
THE STORY OF AN LU lean p Love. By Paul L. 
Ford. pp, 348, $1.2 
NATURE’s Diary. By "Francis H. Allen. $13 25. 
VARIA. By Agnes Repplier. pp. 232. $1.25 
7 VicTRIX. By Florence Converse. pp. 362. 
$1.25. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
THE ANCIENT MARINER. By Samuel T. Coleridge. 
Edited by A. J. George. pp. 31. 35 cents. 
CYMBELINE. By William Shakespeare. Edited by 
A. J. Wyatt. pp. 180. 40 cents. 


Pilgrim Press. Boston. 
tee es YounG CAPITALIST. By L.S. Harris. pp. 358. 


THE Be NHURsT CLUB. By Howe Benning. pp. 318. 


$1.25. 
L. C, Page & Co. Bosto 
OLE MAMMy’s TORMENT. By Annie ¥. Johnston. 
pp. 115. 50 cents. 
THE FARRIER’S DoG AND His FELLOW. By W.A 
Dromgoole. pp. 75. 50 cents. 
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Ginn & Co. Boston. 
EXERCISES IN GREEK COMPOSITION. By E. I 
Higley. pp. 170. $1.10. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
—, DINSMORE. By Martha Finley. pp. 299 
$1.50. 
ie MISSING PRINCE. By G. E. Farrow. pp. 198. 


THE ADy ENTU) ane OF MABEL. By Rafford Pyke. 
pp. 245. $1.7 

SALTED WITH Fire. By George Macdonald. pp. 
324. $1.50. 


bP BIRTHRIGHT. By Joseph Hocking. pp. 367. 


A Doc. OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By Izora C. Chan- 
dler. pp. 215. $1.50. 
THE Way OF FIRE. By Helen B. Maxwell. pp. 244. 


Witch WINNIE IN VENICE. By Elizabeth W. 
Champney. pp. 322. $1.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. By Christian Reid. 
pp. 336. $1.00. 

MARGOT. By Sidney Pickering. pp. 317. $1.00. 

THE OCCASIONAL ADDRESS. By Lorenzo Sears, 
L. H. D. ‘pp. 343. $1.25. 

STUDIES IN PsYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Frank 
Podmore. pp. 458. $2.00. 

THE LITERARY HIstoRY OF THE AMERICAN RE bs 
— By Moses Coit Tyler. Vol. II. pp. 527. 
$3.00. 

THE CHRIST OF Gop. By Charles H. Mann. pp. 
120. $1.00. 

THE AYRSHIRE HOMES AND ao NTS OF BURNS. 
By H.C. Shelley. pp. 149. $1.2 

Century Co. New Yes “k, 

AN ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. By John 
La Farge. pp. 293. $4.00. 

AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION. By 
Charles W. Eliot, LL. D. pp. 387. $2.00. 

THE DAYs OF JEANNE D’ARC. By Mary H. Cath- 
erwood. pp. 278. $1.50. 

—— ‘By M. Tullius Cicero. pp. 173. 

00. 

FIGHTING A FIRE. By Charles T. Hill. pp. 246. 
$1.50. 

Miss Nina BARRow. By Frances C. Baylor. pp. 
243. $1.25. 

“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” By Rudyard Kipling. 
pp. 323. $1.50. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

A Goop START. By F. B. Meyer. pp. 164. 95 
cents. 

DAILY LIGHT AND STRENGTH. pp.191. 75 cents. 

PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF JEsSUs. By J. R. 
Miller, D. D. pp. 267. $1.00. 

THE RING AND THE Book. By Robert Browning. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
pp. 490. $2.00. 

THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By 
Heinrich von Sybel. Vol. VI. pp. 452. $2.00. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

St. Ives. By R. L. Stevenson. pp. 488. $1.50. 

CATHERINE SC HUYLER. By Mary G. Humphreys. 
pp. 251. $1.25. 

THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. By 
A. B. Bruce, D.D. pp. 346. $2.00. 

VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. 4 vols. Ed- 
ited by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hop- 
kins. pp. 386, 407, 416, 450. $8.00. 

Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. By L. 

W. Bacon. pp. 420. $2.00. 
Maemillan Co. New York. 

THE CONCEPTION OF Gop. By Josiah Royce, Jo- 

seph Le Conte and G. H. Howison. pp. 354. $1.25. 


Wilbur B. Ketcham. New York. 
THE GOLDEN PASsSsIONAL. By D. J. Burrell, D. D. 
pp. 338. $1.50. 
Brentano's. New York. 
Voices OF DouBT AND TRU 4 Selected by Vol- 
ney Streamer. pp. 215. $1.2 
Maynard, Merrill & . Ni ew York. 
SELECTIONS FROM L’HOMMOND’s VIRI ROMAE 
AND CORNELIUS NEPOs. Edited by J. T. Bu- 
chanan and R. A. Minekwitz. pp. 198. 60 cents. 
H. 8. Stone & Co. Chfoago. 
FoR THE LOVE oF TonitTa. By C. F. Embree. 
pp. 267. $1.25. 
PHYLLIS IN BOHEMIA. By L. H. Bickford and R. 
S. Powell. pp. 233. $1.25. 






PAPER COVERS 


, Ginn & Co. Bostor 

SHAKESPEARE NOTE Book. By Charle s W. Kent. 
70 cents. 

United Society of C. E. Boston. 

EL a TONE, CITIZEN. By A. R. Wells. pp. 226. 
Ss 

“PREACH THE GOSPEL.” By Rev. J. H. Bomber- 
rer. pp. 20. 

A i gd IRCLING RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT. 
By Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., J. W. Baer, William 
Shaw. 

LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF Pry sus. Two courses. 
By G. B. Stewart. pp. 47, 48. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE eee ENTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL C, E. CONVENTION. 


Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
THE SHIFTLESS AND FLOATING CITY PopuULA- 
TION. By Edward T. Devine, Ph. D. 15 cents. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF ECONOMICS. By 
Sidney Sherwood. 35 cents. 

THE PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, By L. 
S. Rowe, Ph. D. 25 cents. 

OVER-NUTRITION Pes Its SocraAu CoNsE- 
QUENCES. ByS. N. Patten, Ph.D. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


October. GRAY GOOSE.—ART AMATEUR.—ESSEX 
ANTIQUA RIAN.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—BIBLIOTHECA 
SACRA.—APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE.—KIN- 
DERGARTEN REVIEW.—BOoOK BUYER.—BooK 
NEWS.—DONAHOE’S.—AMERICAN MONTHLY RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS.—NEW ENGLAND.—FORUM. 
—CENTURY.—LITERARY NEWS.—JOURNAL OF 
HYGIENE.— BOOKMAN.— SUNDAY. — TEMPLE.— 
Gvop WorDs. 
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Christian Missions and Social Progress 


By Rev. James S. Dennis, D. D., author of ‘‘ For- | 
With 50 full page reproductions of Photographs. 


A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. 
eign Missions After a Century.”’ 


. 2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, each $2.50. 


“It is at once philosophical in its methods and encyclopedic in its range, and is well-nigh indispensable to the 
ministry of the present day in its study of the social problems from the Christian point of view.”—12 


Review. 


“Tam sure Iam not mistaken in esteeming it as the greatest missionary book of the century.”—F. 8. DOBBINS, 


in The Examiner. 


“A thesaurus of authorities, an armory of reasons. and a most moderate and philosophical statement of what 
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The Homiletic 





must hereafter be realized by the consciousness of the learned and religious world as the strongest and most unas- 
sailable argument, outside the religious one, that can be put forth in the cause of missionary enterprise.”— The 
| 

| 


Churchman. 


The Growth of the Kingdom of 


. 
By Rev. SIDNEY L. GULICK. Illustrated with 24 dia- 
grams. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This book is an argument for Christianity, based upon 
the fact that it is steadily growing in number of adher- 
ents, in wealth and power for aggressive work, in influ- 
ence over the dominant and progressive nations and in 
adaptability to the manifold needs of the age. 


Strategic Points in the World’s 
Conquest. 


The Universities and Colleges as related to Christian 
Progress. By JOHN R. MoTT. With map. 5th Thou- 
sand. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“The World’s Student Christian Federation is the 
last tide-mark of enlightened scholarship; it is no empty 
name which Mr. Mott uses for his book; he merely 
translates into four words the meaning of a movement 
to wed religion to our schools, to confirm the connection 
between virtue and intelligence, to garner the treasures 
of wisdom and piety.”—/rom editorial in The Evangelist, 


Seven Years in Sierra Leone. 


The Story of the Missionary Work of William A. B. 
Johnson. By Rev. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Johnson was a missionary of the Church Missionary 

Society in Regent’s Town, Sierra Leone, Africa, from 

1816 to 1823. 





The Gist of Japan. | 


The Islands, Their People and Missions. By Rev. R. B. 
PEERY, A.M., Ph.D. Illustrated. 8vo, decorated 
cloth, $1.25, 

Those who wish to know the “gist” of those matters 
Japanese in which Westerners are most interested—the 
land, the poets, the coming of Christianity, the diffi- 
culties and prospects of her missions, the condition of 
the native church—will find it set down in Dr. Peery’s 
book in a very interesting, reliable, instructive and con- 
densed form. 


’ . . ’ 
A Concise History of Missions. 
By Rev. EDWIN MUNSELL BLIss, D.D. 16mé, cloth, 
75e. 

The editor of “ The Encyclopedia of Missions” is rec- 
ognized as one of the first authorities on all matters 
connected with missions. This work is in four parts, 
the first sketches the general history of missions; the 
second the development of the field; the third treats of 
organization and methods of mission work, and the 
fourth gives the most recent statistics of the subject. 
An index and a bibliography are provided. 


On the Indian Trail, 


And Other Stories of Missionary Work Among the Cree 
and Saulteaux Indians. By Rev. EGERTON R. YOUNG. 
Illustrated by J. E. Laughlin. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Young is well known to readers of all ages as the 
author of ** By Canoe and Dog Train,” “* Three Boys in 
the Wild North Land,” and other popular books de- 
scribing life and adventure in the great Northwest. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Our new, complete, illustrated catalogue, with classified index, and 
our new, classified, illustrated list of missionary books, sent free on application. 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New YorK: 112 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO: 63 Washington Street, TORONTO: 154 Yonge Street. 





PRAISE SONGS 


COMPILED BY 
ARTHUR H. DADMUN. 


“An ideal book for churches not able to bear the 
expense of a larger hymnal, while desiring to use 
in God’s worship excellent and pure hymns and 
tunes.”—Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D, D. 

Perfectly adapted to the requirements of Christian 
Associations, Schools, Colleges, Christian Endeavor, 
Epworth League and similar societies that demand a 





cheap book but are not content with cheap hymns and | 


cheap tunes. Introductory price 60 cents. 


Pub- | 


lished with Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Psalter for | 
Responsive Readings based on the Authorized Ver- | 


sion, or with Rev. Dr. T. Ralston Smith’s Psalter 
based on the Revised Version. : 


Returnable copies will be sent free to clergymen | 
and music committees for examination with a 


view to introduction. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


29, 31, and 33 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 


**NO SONGS LIKE THEM!” 


SACRED SONGS No. 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. ‘ 
200,000 COPIES SOLD IN 11 MONTHS. 
Price, $25 per 100, by Express; 30c. each by mail. 


JUST ISSUED.—Words Only. Board covers, 
$10 per 100, by Express; 12 cts. each by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
426 East Ninth St., New York. 
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UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
MORE DUB- 





Aste 18 PRICE. 
oUB CATALOGUB 
- ‘TELLS WEY. 





| 


in Ginchontl Bel Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
TIMELY I. Planning. 
| 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. | 
Leafi 5. nuews Og Good Citi- 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


| the International Lessons are following the 





A Lost Heritage. | 
A SABBATH POEM. 
By ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 


The October Handbook contains « poem of unusual 
It is by Ellen 
Hamlin Butler, and ought to be widely circulated 


beauty entitled A Lost Heritaye. 


by all friends of the Sabbath. 


7B” 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 27 


| 4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 ets. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
SERVICES. 


PAUL 


FOR EVENING CHURCH SERVICE. 


Particularly appropriate at this time, when 
life of this apostle. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Complete WITH MUSIC. 


Attire SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass, 
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* No book since Robinson Crusoe has interested me 
more.’—EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


MY LIFE AND TIMES 


By Cyrus HaAmuin, D. D. Sixth edition, 
with portrait and illustrations, $1.50. Few 
stories are as fascinating as the life of this 
eminent missionary and educator. Full of 
amusing as well as thrilling experiences, of 
examples of Yankee wit and ingenuity, of 
diplomatic skill and indomitable persever- 
ance, this biography cannot fail to inspire as 
well as instruct and amuse. To any pastor 
or Sunday school officer, $1.25, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Missionary Library 
Some of the best recent missionary publica- 
tions, by authors of high standing who write 
about work with which they themselves are 
identified. There is no better way to cultivate 
the orege yaoe’ | spirit than to encourage the 
reading of such books. We put up the follow- 
ing in uniform cloth binding, handsome and 
durable, and offer the set at less than half the 
retail price. 
Two Volunteer Missionaries among the Da- 
kotas. By S. W. Ponp, JR. $1.25. 
Mary and I; or, Forty Years among the Sioux. 
By S. L. RiagGs, D. D. $1.50, 
Life of Luther Halsey Gulick. 
GuLICK JEWETT. $1.25. 
Forty Years among the Zulus. By Rev. Jostau 
TYLER. $1.25. 
Service in the King’s Guards. 
THEM. $1.50. 
Honda the Sumuari. 


By FRANCES 


By TWo OF 


By Rev. Wm. ELLior 


GriFrFis, D.D. $1.50. 
Father Eells. By Rev. Myron Eruts, D.D. 
$1.25. 


Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. By 
Rey. J. L. ATKINSON, $1.25, 

Our Life among the Iroquois Indians. By 
Mrs. H. S. CaswetuL, of Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. $1.25. 

Talks on the Veranda in a Faraway Land. By 
Rey. Cuas. C. Tracy. $1.25. 

The retail price of the above ten books is $13.25. 

We offer the ten together in a box, uniformly 

bound, for $6.50 net. 


The Pilgrim Press 
WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


THERE ARE EIGHT ISSUED AND ONLY 
50 ets. Each. 


Knobel’s Illustrated Guides 
__ il Natural History, 


TREES AND SHRUTI 
FERNS AND EVERGREENS 








BUTTERFLIES. BEETLES. NiGHT Morus, 
FRESH-W FISHES. 
T LES, SNAKES, Frogs, Ere. 


t 
MoOsQuiTors AND FLIES 
Truly the Most Simple and Best. 


{if all Bookstores ererywhere. 


Send for catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
History Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r, 18 Arch St., Boston 


$200.00 FREE 


Will be Given for Correct Answers to the Follow. 
ing Question: 


Where does the word ‘**‘ HORSEBACK” appear 
in the Bible? 

FIRST CASH PRIZE.—8100.00 to five per 
sons first sending correct answers 

Sa£COND CASH PRIZE.—850.00 to next ten 
persons sending correct answers 

THIRD CASH PRIZE.—§850.00 to next fifty 
sending correct answers 

Should more than the required number send core 
rect answers, the awards will be made according to 
date letter is mailed, hence it is advisable that your 
letter should be among the first . You can win one 
of these prizes if you are quick and use your brains. 

he above rewards are given free and without cone 
sideration for the purpose of attracting attention to 
THe HoME Queex, the most popular up-to-date 
Ladies’ Magazine, containing beautiful illustrations 
of the latest styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 
garments, special page on how to Decorate China, 
and other departments. Its present circulation exe 
ceeds 100,000 copies. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your an- 
swer 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Six Month's 
Trial Subscription to THE HOME QUEEN. 

Extra Inducements.—All persons sending % 
cents, whether answer is correct or not, will, in ad- 
dition to a six months’ subscription_receive by ree 
turn mail a copy of ** The Queen's Reveries," con- 
sisting of five choice pieces of music, which would 
cost you at retail $1.25. 

This competition closes December 20th. The core 

rect answer, with names of winners, will be printed 

nithe January issue. Any Mercantile Agency or 
nk will tell you as to our reliabilit 3 


The Home Queen Publishing Co., 
Dept. 227. s210 Frankford Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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The American Board’s Yearly Showing 


The reports of the foreign secretaries read 
at the meeting of the Board this week were 
full of interesting facts that, on the whole, are 
calculated to cheer. 

TURKEY 

Secretary Barton, describing the situation in 
eastern Turkey, of course had to show the 
dark as well as bright. side there: The con- 
dition of the missionary forces can best be 
understood by the fact that during the last 
three years twenty-seven have withdrawn 
from the mission, fifteen of them not to return, 
and in the place of these losses only nine 
have gone out to help bear the burdens of 
the work. It is marvelous in our eyes that 
no more lives have been sacrificed under the 
conditions that prevail. The mission has been 
comparatively free from disturbances, except 
in its eastern portions, where some Armenian 
revolutionists, organizing in Persia and Rus- 
sia, have attempted to stir up animosities. 
These have been aided by their few sympa- 
thizers in Turkey. The Turkish Government 
has, upor. the whole, handled these incendiary 
elements with wisdom. Threats of new mas- 
sacres have constantly been made and the 
peaceable Armenians in many sections have 
been repeatedly threatened by their Moslem 
neighbors with new horrors in store for them. 
This has kept the entire country in a most 
unsettled condition and the Armenians who 
were able to do so have left the country, and 
others are still leaving. Many of the pastors, 
preachers and teachers, upon whom the mis- 
sionaries were depending for the work of re- 
construction, because of the fear they felt both 
for themselves and their families have come to 
this country or crossed to Europe. 


SPAIN 


Spain, too, has been a hard field for labor 
during the past year, owing to political ex- 
citement and suspicions and the terrible 
strain which rested upon the people. The 
missionaries there have been severely tested, 
but they have also learned in many cases who 
are their stanch and tried friends. In all 
these missions the missionaries see evidence 
on many sides that they are winning the con- 
fidence of the better classes and of the people 
with whom they have closest relations, al- 
though they meet everywhere the bitter oppo- 
sition of the ignorant, fanatical priesthood 
which sees that over an enlightened people 
their power must wane. 

INDIA 

In India the signs of the times are signs of 
the morning. Applicants for baptism are 
many in all parts of the field, but our mission- 
aries are more and more insisting that those 
who partake of the sacrament shall first show 
their worthiness by bringing forth fruits meet 
for repentance, and shall show a thorough 
change of life. The missions are no longer 
praying for open doors and opportunity for 
preaching Christ. The doors are all open, and 
the places waiting to hear the gospel are far 
more than can be supplied with preachers. 

JAPAN 


The events of the year have fully proven 
the wisdom of the separation from the Do- 
shisha. The new president, Mr. Yokoi, is 
credited with ability and a good spirit, but 
the future is held to be far from clear. ‘‘ Yet 
we are not without hope that the institution 
may be restored to the confidence of the com- 
munity.”’ 

In the meantime, it is a fact becoming more 
and more apparent that the religions of Japan 
have not deep hold upon the hearts of her 
people. Ethics has always absorbed the at- 
tention of the Japanese people. This is the 
basis of their religion and is regarded by them 
more important than worship. It is, however, 


an ethics whose basis is not the morality of 





Presented to the New Haven Meeting 


Christianity. The moral center of Japanese 
ethics is the emperor, while that of Chris- 
tianity is the eternal law of right. Loyalty to 
the emperor is in every true Japanese the 
hight of moral rectitude, and whatever can be 
interpreted as disloyalty to his Majesty, the 
father of all Japan, is immoral. It is interest- 
ing to note that as the thinking Japanese lose 
faith in the religions of their childhood, they 
tur1: to the Christian teachers and ask with all 
sincerity for the teachings of Christianity, 
that they may test it and see whether it meets 
the needs of their own lives. These inquirers 
are a multitude, and here alone is there an 
ample field for the united services of all our 
missionaries. The crying need of the land to- 
day is for a consecrated Christian ministry. 
Many during the past few years have with- 
drawn from the service and the new supply 
has not been equal to the demands. 
AFRICA 


Secretary Smith reported steady gains in the 
East Central and West Central African Mis- 
sions and a marked revival in the Zulu Mission, 
where also is to be noted ‘‘a new spirit of in- 
dependence rising among the native Christians 
unduly disposed to dispense with missionary 
counsel and direction and requiring the great- 
est tact in dealing with it.””, The Micronesian 
Mission has also steadily grown, 1,000 new 
members being admitted on the Marshall Is- 
lands alone. 

CHINA 

In China the tide of Christian truth and of 
missionary influence is steadily rising. Ac- 
cess to the people and to their homes becomes 
easier, the welcome given to the foreign 
teacher and to his message is far more cordial, 
the character and errand of the missionary 
force are better understood and appreciated, 
the Christian life and sentiment in Chinese 
hearts and homes and villages are acquiring 
increased strength and momentum, and the 
door of opportunity stands wide open from 
one end of the empire to the other. This is 
the result, in part, of the recent war with 
Japan and the incidents that accompanied 
it; in part it is due to the slowly accumulat- 
ing force of missionary labors and example 
through fourscore years of patient toil; in part 
we must trace it to the overruling providence 
of God. The fact is too plain to admit of ques- 
tion ; its significance is vast and momentous. 

TURKEY 

In Turkey the missions have enjoyed a year 
of comparative quiet. Affairs in Crete and 
Greece have drawn the attention of the gov- 
ernment away from Asia, and the outbreaks 
in Van, Tocat and Constantinople have been 
far more strictly controlled than were those of 
the previous year. The results of those mas- 
sacres, robberies and outrages have remained 
to fill the land with suffering and poverty and 
dread; and but for the charities ot Christen- 
dom scarcely a remnant of the stricken people 
eould have survived. ... The gospel has a 
larger hearing and a heartier welcome than 
for many years; in many places Gregorians 
sit with Protestants in public worship, join 
with them in prayer, study with them the 
Bible lessons, and are learning to share their 
faith. In many instances, not in all, a com- 
mon sorrow has obliterated lines of division 
and has given a great impulse to the spiritual 
reformation of the old church. The colleges 
at Constantinople and Marsovan have been 
well attended and report a successful year; 
and this has been practically the case with all 
the higher mission schools. Touring, sus- 
pended for a time, has been resumed, to the 
great relief of the missionaries and the great 
joy of the people. The hostile attitude of the 
Turkish Government remains unchanged ; the 
questions at issue between our government 
and Turkey a year ago are still unsettled. 


SUMMARY 


Statistically speaking, the situation is thus: 
It has twenty fields that belt the globe. In 
1,227 centers 543 missionaries, men and women, 
assisted by a force of 2,956 native preachers, 
teachers and other helpers, are preaching the 
gospel in twenty-seven different languages and 
directing a great evangelistic, educational and 
medical enterprise. In 470 churches there is 
gathered a total membership of 44,606, of whom 
3,919 have made confession of their faith this 
year. In seventeen theological schools 179 stu- 
dents are in direct preparation for the work of 
the ministry. In 118 colleges and high schools 
6,991 picked youths of both sexes are in train- 
ing, under the most favorable conditions, for a 
share in the work, and 43,221 pupils are under 
Christian instruction in 1,049 common schools. 
The medical work, invaluable in its direct and 
indirect influence and constantly enlarging, 
reaches more than 200,000, while a steadily 
increasing volume of Christian literature 
broadens the sphere of influence and enhances 
the power of the gospel. 





Preliminaries at New Haven 


The first gun of the annual meeting of the 
American Board was fired by the New Haven 
Congregational Club on Monday night at 
Davenport Church, when it entertained a 
large number of missionaries and ministers 
who are delegates to the meeting. The exer- 
cises were presided over by Pres. W. M. Par- 
sons. After the invocation, by Rev. J. S. 
Chandler of India, a generous supper was 
partaken of. About 200 of the members and 
guests were seated. At the exercises follow- 
ing, after prayer by Rev. L. P. Peet of Foo- 
chow, the first speaker was Rev. W. W. 
Gist, D. D., of Osage, Io. He maintained that 
the so-called Western socialism is not indorsed 
by the great body of the people, who believe 
in salvation as the reclamation of the in- 
dividual. He said that Hamlin Garland had 
grossly misrepresented the home life of the 
West. 

Vice-Pres. E. W. Blatchford’s talk was 
mainly reminiscent. He spoke of the men 
and of the scenes at the last meeting held in 
New Haven, in 1872, and of the annual ser- 
mon on The Necessity for the Presence of the 
Power of the Holy Spirit. ‘ The debt of Con- 
gregationalism and of the American Board to 
New Haven is a great one.’”’ Rev. W. E. 
Griffis, D. D., eulogized the Pilgrims as pos- 
sessing all our great ideals. 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt spoke of the 
self-denial she had seen on the part of our 
missionaries in her eight years’ tour around 
the world, and spoke warmly concerning the 
false reports of them brought home by irre- 
sponsible travelers who get their information 
about the missionaries from the saloons on 
the docks. 

Rey. E. M. Williams of South Dakota ex- 
pressed his appreciation of a visit to one of 
the “‘sources of life.”’ Rev. C. E. Jefferson 
and Editor Thain of the Advance were called 
upon but declined in favor of Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, who was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. He made an eloquent plea for “ unity 
of action led by the spirit of the living God.” 

c. 8. M. 





Those agnostic French and Italian citizens 
of Montreal, who have obtained from the 
Grand Orient of France the charter of a Ma- 
sonic lodge and thus precipitated a schism 
among the Masons of Canada, have started a 
controversy which will be closely followed by 
many who are not Canadians. Masonry, as it 
exists in Italy, France and the Latin countries 
of South America, is one of the most invet- 
erate foes of the Christian Church that exists. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


In and Around Boston 


Eliot Church Council 

A representative council assembled at Eliot 
Chureh, Roxbury, Oct. 6, to consider the 
resignation of the pastor, Dr. B. F. Hamilton. 
Dr. E. B. Webb, who presided at the install- 
ing council 25 years ago, was chosen moder- 
ator. The letter of resignation and its regret- 
ful acceptance by church and society were 
read. Dr. Hamilton briefly explained his 
action, and appreciative remarks were made 
by the senior pastor, Dr. A. C. Thompson, 
and members of the council. Resolutions 
were adopted commending Dr. Hamilton as a 
Pauline preacher of the gospel, a faithful pas- 
tor, an earnest promoter of the public wel- 
fare, a zealous friend of missions, an inter- 
ested and ardent advocate of all that tends to 
build up the denomination and extend the 
kingdom of God. The church was praised for 
its unity, fidelity and self-sacrificing labors 
for the cause of Christ. 


A Chicago Professor Here 

Prof. Samuel I. Curtiss of the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary was the main speaker at 
the Ministers’ Meeting, his subject being 
Prophecy. He voiced the indebtedness of our 
day to the higher critics for their disclosure of 
the character and surroundings of the proph- 
ets. It has been made plain that the foretell- 
ing of future events was but a part of the 
prophet’sduty. He was a preacher, his proph- 
ecies are fragments of his ‘‘sermons.” The 
prophet’s message is not from a “shadowy 
voice,” they were living words. No intelli- 
gent study of prophecy can be made without 
considering the character of the man and of 
the occasion. We must seek to understand 
their prophetic utterance from the view-point 
of their own time rather than from the New 
Testament eminence. The ethics of the time 
are to be interpreted by its moral code The 
prophets were conscious that the Lord spoke 
through them, though his purpose and the 
meaning of the messages were not always 
disclosed. 

Dr. Eversz, the superintendent of the Ger- 
man work of the national Home Missionary 
Society, refuted the statement that the great 
body of Germans in America are anarchists 
and socialists. The land owners of Western 
cities and the civic authorities of Milwaukee 
were instanced in support of his point. Drs. 
A. R. Thain and Simeon Gilbert of Chicago 
were warmly welcomed and spoke briefly. 

Dr. Curtiss spoke a few words on Sunday 
morning at the Eliot Church in Newton, and 
preached for Dr. Little at the Second Church 
in Dorchester in the evening. His main er- 
rand in the East is to stimulate interest in the 
German work. 


The Attractions at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association 

Never have the young men of Boston and 
vicinity been offered so many advantages by 
this association as are presented to them this 
year. Its attractive prospectus of forty-eight 
pages has just been issued. The work of the 
evening institute, so successful last year, has 
been broadened; the courses of study have 
been increased and more fully graded, the 
teaching force strengthened, the number of 
class sessions, in some cases, increased, op- 
portunities for preparatory college course 
added, also law, musical and _ electricity 
courses. 

The physical department has kept pace with 
the march of progress and important changes 
and additions have been made. N. E. Sanders, 
B. A., has been added to the corps of instruc- 
tors. The bathrooms have been tiled, the cor- 
ners of the running track raised, the massage 
department greatly improved, new apparatus 
added and the gymnasium generally renovated. 
The arrangements have been improved for 
the treatment of men in impaired health or 
needing special attention, many of whom are 
being sent to the association by the local phy- 
sicians on account of the superior attention 


there received. The finest course of lectures 
and entertainments ever presented by the as- 
sociation is announced and it ranks, in the 
talent selected, with the Star Course of the city. 
In addition there will be a free members’ 
course held on the first Thursday evening of 
each month and many other social features. 

The enlargement of the Bible class work, 
which, while optional, affords the young men 
and also the boys an excellent opportunity for 
such study, is in keeping with the advances 
made in other departments. Also the bright, 
informal gospel services, held weekly, are not 
only enjoyed by large numbers of young men, 
but have been means of winning many to 
Christ. The association is doing an important 
work in its Charlestown branch and among 
the college students of the city. The inter- 
collegiate department, consisting of six college 
branches, is arranging to receive new students 
of the several colleges and aid them in secur- 
ing Christian homes as well as throwing 
around them other wholesome influences. A 
handsome college handbook containing much 
information of a special value to the students, 
has been prepared and mailed to large num- 
bers of them before their arrival in the city. 
The association is entering upon this active 
season of the year better equipped than ever 
for its work among the young men, which is 
accomplished with the greatest economy con- 
sistent with the difficult and efficient work re- 
quired. It is interesting in this connection 
and as evincing the appreciation of the young 
men to state that eighty per cent. of the cost 
of this work, including that of the Charlestown 
and college branches, is defrayed by the an- 
nual fees and rentals, leaving twenty per cent. 
to be secured by contributions from friends of 
this work. 


A Reception to Mr. Mills 

A public welcome was extended last Sunday 
evening at the Church of the Disciples to Rev. 
B. Fay Mills. Rev. E. E. Hale, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead and others made addresses complimen- 
tary to Mr. Mills. The invitation was read 
again, which has been signed by a number of 
ministers and business men, requesting him 
to preach at Music Hall, beginning next Sun- 
day evening. Mr. Mills responded, thanking 
all who had joined in the call, and setting 
forth what he intended to preach, concluding 
as follows: 


I want the people to see in this mission only 
love—the love that is entirely synonymous 
with God; the love that is not only the fulfill- 
ing of the law, but the law itself, and therein 
the greater gospel. I want them to see that 
God who is the thought and root from which 
grows the whole plant of physical, mental and 
spiritual development; the love that is the 
foundation on which the universal and eter- 
nal temple of justice is being reared for the 
worship of the divinest service ; the love which 
solves all mysteries and all problems, which 
inspires with the holiest thought and divinest 
practice, and to which angels and men and 
devils shall be conformed at last. I want 
them to see this love as the whole of religion, 
as the only needed chart and guide for the 
perplexities of modern life, as the revelation 
and unifier of the past, the present and the 
future, as the great world spirit, leading us 
into the holiest fellowship of luxurious pro- 
duction, as the reconciler, the harmonizer, 
the uplifter, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, ‘‘by whom, of whom and to 
whom are all things.’ 


A Saturday Bible Class Again 

For the last year there has been no general 
Bible class in the city as in the years when 
Dr. Meredith, Mr. Cable and others taught 
from the platform of Tremont Temple. This 
year the Evangelistic Association has planned 
for a Saturday afternoon class at Bromfield 
Street Church, under the leadership of Dean 
Alfred A. Wright of the Boston Correspond- 
ence Academy. It will begin next Saturday 
at three o’clock. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 18, 
10 A.M. Addresses by attendants at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Board. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
enaptcee of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

PILGRIM CONFERENCE, missionary session, Church 
of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, Oct. 19. 

PP scat nae SouTH CONFERENCE, Southboro, Oct. 


WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Boylston, Oct. 19. 

MENDON CONFERENCE, Medfield, Oct. 20. 

SUFFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, W. Newton, Oct. 20. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Saundersville, 
Oct. 27. 

THE annual meeting of the Worcester County Branch 
Woman’s Board will meet at Piedmont Church, Worces- 
ter, Oct. 21. Speaker, Mrs. Pettee of Japan. Collation 
provided. 

THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will hold its eighteenth annual meeting at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 27, at 10.30 A. M. 
and at 2 P.M. pens the speakers will be Miss Frances 
J. Dyer, Miss Virginia Dox, Miss D. E. Emerson, Mrs. 
Charlotte E, L. Slocum and Mrs. C. L. Goodell. A full 
attendance is desired. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MiIssions.—The thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
held in the Second Congregational Church, New Lon- 
don, Ct., Nov. 3and 4. It is expected that the various 
railroads will grant a rate of a fare and a third to those 
attending the meeting. ABBIE B. CHILD, 

Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Fifty-first 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 19-21. Begin- 
ning at three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. Annual 
sermon by J. W. Cooper, D. D., of Connecticut Tuesday 
evening. Interesting addresses and reports will be pre- 
sented in regard to the yarious fields of work, the Negroes 
of the South, the American Highlanders, the Indians of 
the West, the Chinese of the Pacific coast and the Alas- 
kans. Membership of the Association is derived from 
contributing evangelical churches, and consists of life 
members, pastors and two delegates appointed by any 
church, State or local conference or association. 

The principal meetings will be held in Plymouth 
Church. A cordial invitation is given by the Minneapo- 
lis churches and entertainment will be provided for all 
bona fide attendants, and a large representation is antici- 
pated. The Western Railway Passenger Association, 
and probably other railway associations, will grant re- 
duced rates at one and one-third fares provided there is 
a certificate attendance of 100 who have paid full fare 
going to Minneapolis. It is necessary that each one pay. 

ng full fare shall secure certificate from the selling 
ticket agent to that effect. All applications for enter- 
tainment should be sent early to the chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Mr. Lowell E. Jepson, 106 
Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Nebraska York Monday, Oct. 18. 
New Mexico, San Rafael, Tuesday, Oct. 19. 
Alabama, Marion, Wednesda y, Nov. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORGIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street 

oston. Frank H. iggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swe' 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 

egational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iiss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

fional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. 

bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 58 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry “ot home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Bosten. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., pg ig £ y. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. ° 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Ssars Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 

‘almer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secre , Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 

‘orm of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o} 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies In Massachusetts and in other States. 

m 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
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welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3e.m. § ane f services, usua al hours. Meetings every 
evening gueeee Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregetfonal churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding coor) Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain. 
287 Hanover Street. ‘Bequests should read: “1 givean 
bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , tobe appiion to the charitable uses and DD Prost 

of said society. . Alexander McKenzie, D. esi- 
dent; George Gould. Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

The historical review at the 175th anniver- 
sary of a New England church, whose name 
appears below, brought out the idea that years, 
decades and centuries pass for little beside the 
events, interest and influence which such peri- 
ods cover. It is likely that a church which 
makes that thought so conspicuous has chron- 
icled lessons and profited by experiences which 
have made it look chiefly upon the inner life. 
This same church records another exceptional 
feature in the fact that in a century and three- 
quarters only nine pastors have stood at its 
head. 

An Iowa pastor writes: *‘ My object is to get 
every member of the church and Sunday school 
to work. We are growing because we are 
working, and the Lord blesses our labors.’ 
Evidently the motto of Methodism, “ At it, 
all at it and always at it,’’ works equally well 
in Congregational churches. 

Congregations are sometimes surprised at 
what they can do in the matter of raising sums 
of money for special or even for ordinary pur- 
poses. A generous response has recently met 
a special appeal in a Boston church. 

From the law to the gospel—from the old 
dispensation to the new. We trust that this 
progression, illustrated by a California brother, 
will result not in destroying the law but in 
fulfilling it. 

The resuscitation of a Vermont church re- 
sults from the earnest efforts of young people. 
Such instances of successful efforts by the 
youth for the youth are particularly to be 
hoped for. 

The annual record of a Sunday school worker 
of Illinois shows a busy period occupied by an 
average of one address every day of the year 
and a journey averaging over 300 miles each 
week. 

If any Sunday schools had a larger propor- 
tion of their total enrollment present on Rally 
Day than that school in Connecticut which 
reports its percentage, we should like to hear 
of it. 

The South Dakota church which invited its 
country cousin to join in the rally service en- 
riched the observance by a valuable social ele- 
ment. 

Those are stalwart principles which have 
ruled the activities of an eastern Massachu- 
setts church for a decade. 

We are glad to see that Colorado realizes its 
indebtedness to the East for strong men. But 
there are a few more left. 

A hopeless outlook in Michigan is now trans- 
formed by faithful effort into a promise of 
encouragement. 


COLORADO’S YEARLY GATHERING 

The twenty-ninth meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Colorado was held with the First 
Church, Trinidad, Sept. 28-30. The rather 
small attendance was due to the distance 
from Denver and other important points. 

On the opening evening the visitors were 
welcomed in a bright speech by Mayor F. R. 
Wood of Trinidad. Rev. J. B. Gregg re- 
sponded in his usual felicitous style. The 
sermon, by the retiring moderator, Rev. A. D. 
Blakeslee, was an inspiration to activity. 
Rev. F. L. Hayes was elected moderator and 
Rev. W. T. Patchell scribe. 

Part of Wednesday morning was occupied 
with reports from the churches, after which 
the general subject, The Holy Spirit and the 
Minister, was discussed under the following 
heads: In His Study, by Rev. W. W. Dumm; 
In His Pulpit, by Rev. G. W. Ray; In His 
Own Life, by Rev. G. A. Forbes. 

The afternoon was devoted to the women. 
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Mrs. C. N. Fitch, president of the Women’s 
Board, gave a spirited address, to which the 
fact that she is soon to leave the State lent 
added interest. The presence of Miss Wyck- 
off of North China, now home on furlough, 
deepened missionary interest. Her delightful 
personality, together with a clear, healthy 
conception of the value and need of the work 
in -her field, aroused deep interest. Her pres- 
ence in the State is strongly helpful. In the 
evening Rev. F. L. Hayes preached on God’s 
Saving Power. 

Thursday morning’s discussion of What the 
Pulpit Shall Expect from the Pew was opened 
by Rev. W. T. Patchell, and What the Pew 
Shall Expect from the Pulpit by Mr. A. B. 
Powers. Participation was general. The 
afternoon brought the report of the State Sun- 
day school superintendent, Rev. C. N. Fitch, 
who, after eight years’ service, leaves the work 
to accept a call to Milbank, S. D. The asso- 
ciation passed resolutions of appreciation of 
his labors. 

An interesting résumé of the history of Col- 
orado College was presented by Prof. E. 8. 
Parsons. The college is in splendid shape 
and the State is proud of its high standing and 
its strong leader, Pres. W. F. Slocum. - Colo- 
rado’s home missionary reports are surpassed 
by no State in the Union, and Supt. Horace 
Sanderson makes the subject attractive and 
appealing. Several of the brethren gave three- 
minute reports from their fields. These were 
full of vigor, but three minutes hardly sufficed 
to present adequately parishes larger than a 
New England State. While Rev. F. T. Bay- 
ley talked, his hearers thought how New Eng- 
land must miss him. Colorado has won sev- 
eral such men whom the East can ill afford to 
lose. 

The association spiritually was very help- 
ful. Se re 


FELLOWSHIP UNDER DIFFICULTIES IN IDAHO 


The fourth annual session of the State as- 
sociation was held Sept. 21-23, with the church 
in Pocatello, Rev. G. H. Perry, pastor. This 
is an important railway center of the Oregon 
Short Line and is in the midst of the Fort 
Hall Indian Reservation. The five churches 
of southern Idaho were represented. Kev. 
C. E. Mason, the moderator, is the only reg- 
ular religious worker in Custer County, and 
drove 180 miles to attend. The association 
had what is called a picnic program. Each 
member had been requested to bring a con- 
tribution and from these the feast was pre- 
pared. 

Rev. C. T. Brown of Salt Lake and Rev. C. W. 
Luck of Ogden materially aided in the success 
of the meeting. The latter gave an address 
upon The Effect of Statehood on Christian 
Work in Utah. He held that the change had 
visibly strengthened the Mormon position, 
rendering Christian work more difficult than 
ever before. 

Mr. A. S. Hawkes, who has been pastor at 
Mountain Home and has recently accepted a 
position on the staff of Weiser Academy, read 
a paper entitled What Good from the Higher 
Criticism? It was a fair and scholarly pres- 
entation. While not in accord with the more 
destructive critics, he believed that great good 
had come from their investigations, as they 
made an agnostic position more difficult. 

Rey. A. G. Upton preached an uplifting ser- 
mon before the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. What Should We Expect From Our Com- 
mon Schools? was the subject of an earnest 
address by Rev. G. H. Perry, which led all to 
deplore secularizing tendencies and to pray 
for an all-around development of the powers 
of the pupils. 

Reports from the churches evinced activity 
and growth, but the annual report of H. M. 
Supt. Hawkes showed many unoccupied fields 
and no money for new work, not even enough 
to hold strongly the work already in hand. 
A paper on Social Economics by Miss Slocum, 
preceptress of Weiser Academy, was greatly 
enjoyed by all. Short addresses were made on 
the work and needs of our benevolent societies. 
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Mr. Levering, a full-blooded Omaha Indian, 
now teaching in the Fort Hall Indian School, 
spoke interestingly on Work Among the In- 
dians. The address by Rev. C. T. Brown on 
Punctuation Points in the Story of Life fit- 
tingly closed a helpful and inspiring session. 
Persons who have attended all the gatherings 
of the association consider this the best one 
yet. 

In connection the Woman’s Missionary 
Union of Idaho held its third annual meet- 
ing. In one respect, at least, the meeting 
was unique. Its president, Mrs. R. B. Wright, 
was the only member present. She prepared 
the program and carried on the meeting, which 
proved one of the most helpful of the associa- 
tion. Every church in the State is auxiliary to 
the union, and reports showed increasing in- 
terest in missionary work; but the distances 
are so great (the nearest church being 180 
miles distant) that no delegates could attend. 

R. B. W. 


A CONNECTICUT DOUBLE CELEBRATION 


The 175th anniversary of the Church of Christ, 
Newington, and the 100th of the erection of the 
church building were observed Oct. 2,3. The pro- 
gram promised a season of interest and instruction 
and the attendance was correspondingly large. 
Many neighboring churches sent delegates who were 
entertained with bounteous hospitality. Letters of 
regret were sent by some who were unable to at- 
tend, among them ex-President Cleveland, whose 
ancestor preached here at one time. The exercises 
were brightened by rare music and deepened by 
greatearnestness. The pastor, Rev. Herbert Macy, 
gave the welcome, and fraternal greetings followed, 
among the speakers being Pres. C. D. Hartranft of 
Hartford Seminary, Rev. Messrs. W. M. Baker, G. L. 
Clark and C, M. Lamson, D.D. The Present Meet- 
ing House, Alterations in It, Church Music in Early 
Days, The Early Pastors, The Sunday School were 
topics of leading interest. A memorial service was 
held and a historical sermon preached by the pas- 
tor. The latter bore evidence throughout to the 
eminent place the church has filled jn its long life, 
and left an impression of the strong spirit which 
has guided its progress. The first house of worship 
was a crude building, unfurnished and loose in con- 
struction, unheated and without windows in the 
upper story. Nevertheless, this house was used for 
80 years. The account of the building of the sec- 
ond house showed a successful grappling with diffi- 
cult questions, which resulted in the erection of a 
building which stands today. 


THEOLOGICAL SESIUNARIES 
Hartford 


The seminary opened its 64th year last week 
Wednesday evening with an address by President 
Hartranft. Before his address he paid a feeling 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Joshua W. Allen, who 
was a trustee of the seminary and was closely iden- 
tified with its daily life.-—-The entering class has 
16 members, one being a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
College. Two men have entered the Senior Class 
while five have left the seminary from the Middle 
Class, two to take charge of churches, one to teach 
and one to enter Union Seminary.—More than 
half of the students planned to attend the meeting 
of the American Board at New Haven, all exercises 
at the seminary being suspended from Tuesday 
noon to Friday noon this week.——The first prayer 
meeting of the seminary year last Friday evening 
had the subject The Keynote for the Coming Year. 
After the meeting Mr. Schauffler of the Senior Class, 
and president of the Students’ Association, ad- 
dressed the students, extending a hearty welcome 
to the new members. Mr. Hawley of the Senior 
Class spoke of the Ideals of the Seminary and Mr. 
Sanderson of the Middle Class spoke of the Rela- 
tions of the Students to the Faculty and the Reli- 
gious Work in the City. Mr. Ballou replied for the 
incoming class, after which there was an informal 
reception. 

Chicago 


It is believed that the number of students this 
year will equal, if not exceed, that of last, 167. 
The German department bas 14 students, the Dan- 
ish-Norwegian 12, although the exigencies of the 
home missionary work have called the Senior Class 
into the field. There are 35 in the Swedish depart- 
ment.—Professor Paeth and Mr. Fox have spent 
the summer studying in Germany.——Dr. Orr of 
Edinburgh addressed the students last Monday 
afternoon, greatly to their delight, on Tendencies 
in Modern Theology. 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

MAss.—The Suffolk North Conference, meeting 
with Maverick Church, East Boston, Oct. 6, consid 
ered these subjects: Mutual Relations: (1) What 
Have the People a Right to Expect from Their 
Pastor? (2) What Has the Pastor a Right to Ex- 
pect from the People? and Soul Saving: (1) In the 
Sunday School, (2) C. E. Society and (3) the 
Chureh, A collation and social hour intervened 
between the afternoon and evening sessions. Mem- 
bers of the Endeavor Societies of the various 
churehes were invited to the latter. 

Me.—The semi-annual meeting of Washington 
County Conference was at Red Beach, Oct. 5, 6, 
with profitable program and large attendance. The 
sermon was by Rev. G. H. Woodward. Topics 
were: Practical Business Methods in Church Af- 
fairs, Principles and Responsibilities of Christian 
Endeavors, Proper Methods of Raising Funds for 
Chureh Expenses. A woman’s missionary meeting 
gave variety andthe Ministerial Association held 
a meeting in connection with the conference. 

N. ¥.—The Chautauqua Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Lakewood, Sept. 23, 24. The sub- 
jects were: Impressions of a Tourist, The Christian 
Sabbath and Chips from Plymouth Rock. At the 
women’s missionary meeting the topics were: The 
Need of Missionary Work, How Can the Worship of 
the Sanctuary Be Improved? Cultivation of the 
Missionary Spirit as a Means of Grace. Dr. W. A. 
Dunean spoke for the Sunday School Society. The 
communion sermon was by Rev. Newman Mathews. 

lo.—Grinnell Association held its fall meeting 
at Knoxville, Sept. 27-29. The opening sermon 
was preached by Rrof. Charles Noble of Grinnell. 
Among the numbers on the program were the fol- 
lowing: More Church Fellowship, What and How? 
Characteristics of Present Day Doubt, The Gospel 
for Present Day Doubt, Some Useful New Books. 

Davenport Association met at De Witt, Sept. 27- 
29. The general subject was A More Orderly Pol- 
ity and nearly all of the topics were along the line 
of Congregational practices and institutions. The 
following subjects were presented, each with sev- 
eral subdivisions: The Function and Influence of 
the Local ASsociation, The Council, Closer Fellow- 
ship Among the Churches, Finding a Pastor. 

Dubuque Association gathered at Manchester, 
Sept. 27-29, Rev. J. W. Horner of Independence 
preaching the sermon. The program was notice- 
able for several papers by lay members. Among 
the topics were: The Ministry of the Spirit, The 
Keswick Movement, Church Finance, Church Music, 
The Field and Work of the Sunday School, Soul Win- 
ning, Recent Books for the Minister’s Library, 
Work for Our Boys, The Ethical Value of Sacrifice. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
{For other Boston news see page 541.) 
Shawmut. In connection with the last sermon 
on the Logia, next Sunday morning Dr. Barton will 
read an extended collection from the early chureh 
fathers of the more probably genuine sayings of 
Christ, outside those recorded in the gospels. 
SovutH Boston.—Phillips. At the close of the 
service last Sunday morning the pastor, Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore, called for a collection to meet some un- 
usual bills. A thousand dollars were received, 
mostly in sums of $10 and under. 
Massachusetts 


CHELSEA.—Central. Reviewing the principles 
which have dominated the work of the 10 years of 
Rev. C. E. Jefferson as pastor. The Visitor, the 
monthly chureh paper, records the following: The 
Bible as Text-Book, The New Testament Concep- 
tion of the Church, Voluntary Gifts of the People, A 
Special Annual Series of Meetings at Easter, Serv- 
ice to the City and A Liberal Spirit. The totals for 
10 years have been 506 accessions on confession 
with an aggregate of 743 accessions, over 22,000 
calls by deaconesses and over 13,000 by visitors, 
$23,000 benevolences, $78,000 current expenses 
and $5,500 for paying a mortgage. Mr. Jefferson 
has been chosen one of the preachers for Dart- 
mouth College for the coming year. 

MANCHESTER.—The meeting house has been en- 
tirely refurnished and was opened for public wor- 
ship Oct. 3, after having been closed five months. 
The services of the day were historical in character, 
reviewing the 181 years of the church’s history. 
The past year has been prosperous. At the March 
communion 65 persons united on confession, the 
largest number at any one time. Since then 10 
others have been received. Rev. F. A. Fate is 
pastor. 

WESTBORO has lately given a reception to Dr. 
and Mrs. F. E. Clark on the occasion of the 10th 
anniversary of the C. E. Society of the church. This 
was formerly Dr. Clark’s church home, and his fos- 
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ter parents, Rey. and Mrs. E. W. Clark, are still 
connected with the church. A large company gath- 
ered and Dr. Clark gave an inspiring address on 
What God Can Do Through Christian Endeavor, 
illustrating his remarks by incidents drawn from 
his recent travels. In the afternoon Mrs. Clark ad- 
dressed the Ladies’ Union and also spoke to the 
Junior Society. The work of the chureh is pro- 
gressing and much interest seems manifest. Rey. 
M. A. Breed is pastor. 


SHARON.—The instal]lation of Rev. A. J. Dyer oc- 
curred last week. He begins the first settled pas- 
torate which the church has had for nine years. 
His papers and examination were entirely satis- 
factory and he enters upon the field with an earnest 
spirit. 

WORCESTER.—Plymouth. Oct. 3 marked the 
seventh anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. 
A. McCullagh, D.D. During these years the church 
has received 275 members and contributed over 
$248,000 in benevolences. Three of these years 
the benevolence exceeded that of all the other Con- 
gregational churches of the city combined.——Pil- 
grim. All of the many activities are opening pros- 
perously. The gymnasium starts with nine classes 
a week. Miss G. E. Cobb, a student of the Moody 
Training, has been engaged as private secretary to 
the pastor and Sunday school’ visitor. Oct. 3 Dr. 
Lewis preached his 1 annual sermon to the 
old people on How to Grow Old. There were 30 
present over 70 years of age.——Piedmont. Rev. 
P. H. Cole of Schenectady, N. Y., occupied the pul- 
pit on the 3d for the second time, and is favorably 
considered as a successor to Dr. Elijah Horr. 

Maine 

PORTLAND.—St. Lawrence, The C. E. Society 
consecrated its new edifice to Endeavor work, Sept- 
30, with special services addressed by Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D.D. His text was Carey’s Famous Shoe- 
maker’s Hammer. After the benediction the large 





congregation adjourned to the annex to give Dr. . 
Clark areception. Young people were present from” 


all the city churches.—— West. The new annex, in- 
cluding Sunday school and infant department rooms, 
library, kitchen and pastor’s study, was dedicated 
with elaborate and largely attended services Oct. 6. 
The $3,000 needed have been enthusiastically and 
easily raised. Addresses were made by Rev. Drs. 
W. H. Fenn, J. L. Jenkins, J. G. Merrill, Rev. E. M. 
Cousins, a former pastor, Rev. E. H. Dunnack and 
Rev. G. W. Reynolds. The church has never been 
so well equipped for work and confident of its future 
as now.—— Second Parish. An immense concourse 
assembled, Oct. 5, at the funeral of Neal Dow, con- 
ducted by Rev. R. T. Hack, the pastor. Hundreds 
failed to gain admittance, although this is the lar- 
gest church auditorium in the city. It was a not- 
able and impressive occasion. State officials and 
present and ex-members of the legislature, mem- 
bers of the various military posts of the city, of the 
Veteran Fireman’s Association, of the State and 
city W. C. T. U. represented their various organ- 
izations. Addresses were made by Rev. Asa Dal- 
ton, D. D. (Episcopal), the longest settled minister 
in Portland, by Rev. A. H. Wright, for 26 years an 
intimate friend of General Dow, and by the pastor 
of the church, whose earnest, aggressive, successful 
advocacy of temperance caused General Dow to 
express a wish before death to be buried from this 
historic church. For a generation the city and 
State have paid no more notable tribute to any of 
their deceased citizens. 


ANDOVER.—The new pastor, Rev. W. C. Adams, 
began work Oct. 1. He is the son of Rev. J. E. 
Adams, D. D., widely known as ex-seeretary of the 
Maine Missionary Society. 


Reports of the State conference in the local 
churches haye extended its infi e, and have 
been well appreciated.—Rally Sunday has been 
widely observed by the Sunday schools, and is in- 
creasingly valuable in the opening of the fall cam- 
paign. 





New Hampshire 


CoNCORD.—The charming weather brought an 
unusually large number from all parts of the State 
to attend the 24th annual meeting of the N. H. 
Branch of the Woman’s Board at South Church, 
Oct. 5. The president, Mrs. 8. P. Leeds, gave a 
warm welcome. The work of the year and sketches 
of the five missionaries sustained by the branch 
were considered. Papers and addresses gave great 
enjoyment and profit to the hearers. The receipts 
for the year amounted to $4,862. 

MERIDEN.—The corner stone of the new edifice 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies Oct. 3. The 
exercises included musical selections, an address 
by Hon. J. D. Bryant, one of the largest contrib- 
utors, a statement about the old church and plans 
for the new one, and kindly greetings. The attend- 
ance was large and the exercises interesting and 
impressive. 
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PITTSFIELD.—On recent Sunday evenings the 
pastor, Rey. G. E. Lovejoy, has been giving to large 
and interested congregations lectures on The Early 
Conquests of Christianity, illustrating them with 
humerous stereopticon views, including Scripture 
readings, hymns and tunes. Oct. 3 Hon. Elijah A. 
Morse spoke on The King’s Highway and Chris- 
tianity versus Infidelity. A weekly bulletin is now 
printed. 

Vermont 

WEATHERSFIELD.—The old church at the Bow, 
classed among the dead for 15 or 20 years, has been 
brought to life, nine new members having joined 
the four survivors. The old stone meeting house 
has been repaired and has been occupied since last 
summer. Mr. W. C. Prentiss of Hartford Seminary 
has labored here and at Weathersfield Center for 
two summers, and last fall and winter his work was 
followed by the Misses Brokaw and Barbour. 

BELLOWS FALLS.—Three young men of the chureh 
are to study for the ministry this fall. Gen. O. O. 
Howard occupied the pulpit on the 3d. While the 
pastor, Rev. J. E. Fullerton, was recovering from his 
severe sickness the Methodist minister preached 
his preparatory lecture and the Baptist minister 
preached for him on a Sunday evening. 

GRANBY.—A recent ingathering of 12 to this lit- 
tle church was an occasion of great rejoicing. The 
student on duty this summer, Mr. C. J. Hawkins, 
was presented on his departure with a gold watch 
bythe young men. Congregations have been largely 
made up of young persons and a good work has been 
done. 

Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.—Highland. Seventy-five new hym- 
nals have been purchased. The congregational 
singing is a marked feature. The Ladies’ Aid Soei- 
ety exceeded their pledge for church work last year 
by giving nearly twice as much as agreed. Rev. 
L. 8. Woodworth was in.the Interior for his vacation. 

EAST PROVIDENCE.— United is to be served some 
time longer by H. E. Starr, under whose care the 
work has greatly prospered for the last six months. 

RIVERSIDE.—The University Association is one 
of the wheels of the church work for study and lec- 
ture courses. 

Connecticut 


HARTFORD.— Asylum Hill. The handsome tower 
clock presented by Mrs. Turner of Philadelphia in 
memory of her father, the late Roland Mather, is 
in place. It is of the latest improved construction, 
costing about $900, and strikes the hours on the 
church bell. The striking attachment will be shut 
off during the night so as not to be an annoyance in 
the vicinity ——Glenwood. After many delays work 
has been begun on the new chapel. It will stand 
on the same lot with the parsonage and will be com- 
pleted by Dec. 1. It is simple and inexpensive in 
design, but arranged for convenience and comfort. 
—- South. Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker gave an interest- 
ing and instructive address last Thursday evening 
on the recent discoveries of the Logia in Egypt. 
Last Sunday evening he preached a forcible sermon 
on Empty Seats.——Center. Prof. Williston Walker 
gave the address last Sunday morning on Founders’ 
Day, which is annually set apart by the church to 
commemorate its founding with the installation of 
Thomas Hooker as its first pastor. The address 
presented the principles underlying the formation 
and government of Congregational churches and 
the relationship of those churches to each other as 
set forth by Thomas Hooker. 

NEW BRITAIN.—South. During last year over 
1,000 persons were connected with the main de- 
partment of the Sunday school, and the home de- 
partment numbered 350. An increase is recorded 
in all departments. The average attendance was 
nearly 600, including summer months. Twenty- 
five scholars have joined the church. The contri- 
butions have been $800, an increase over last year. 
Rev. 8S. G. Butcher, the assistant pastor, is the new 
superintendent. Rev. John Cooper, D. D., is pastor. 

Avon.—The edifice looks bright in a fresh coat of 
white paint, new shingles and a reconstructed, dec- 
orated interior. A new chandelier and side lights 
have been putin and the parsonage and chapel put 
in good repair. The grounds have also been graded. 
The improvements cost about $1,300, of which 3400 
were raised by the women at a fair, birthday party, 
ete., and the remainder has been secured largely 
through the generous contribution of the Dodge 
family, whose summer home is near. 

MERIDEN.—Rally Day was observed with large 
congregations morning and evening. The attend- 
ance in the Bible school was particularly pleasing, 
646 being present, or 91 per cent. of the enrollment. 
All departments occupied the main room of the 
church together, the roll being called class by class. 

WATERTOWN.—After having been closed for im- 
provements since April the edifice has been again 
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reopened with a special rededicatory service, ar- 
ranged and conductéc by the pastor, Rev. Robert 
Pegrum. The cost, $5,000, had been provided for 
before the work was begun, 

FarrR HAVEN.—East. Rev. D. M. James has re- 
cently read his resignation, to take effect Dec. 1. 
This pastorate of nine years is the longest in the 45 
years the church has oeen organized. It is Mr. 
James’s intention to rest for two years. 

Clinton has lost its oldest member in the death of 
Mrs. Mehitable Ann Pelton at the age of 92 years. 
——The late Amariah tills left $1,000 to the church 
at Hockanum.——The harvest festival at Litchfield 
netted the promoters $100, 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

NEW YorK.—Manhattan. On the evening of 
Oct. 3 a large congregation listened with pleasure 
and profit to a lecture, by Mr. Arthur W. Milbury, 
on City Government a Moral Issue. A fine stereop- 
ticon gave views of old and new buildings, showing 
the immense improvements of the last few years in 
conditions and methods in the departments of 
charities and corrections. This is the first of a 
series of Sunday evening services to be given under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Club. The weekly 
prayer meetings have been resumed and great in- 
terest is manifested. A series of five meetings on 
Practical Religion has been begun, using consecu- 
tively the five chapters of the epistle of James as 
texts. The Woman’s Guild has opened a kinder- 
garten in the parlors of the church. 

SALAMANCA.—Rey. M. L. Dalton, while gathering 
plums last week, fell heavily to the ground in con- 
sequence of the collapse of the ladder. He received 
a severe contusion of the base of the spine, and 
one of his wrists was sprained. It is hoped that his 
injuries will not prove serious. 

Urica.—Bethesda. The pastor of this Welsh 
church, Rey. R. G. Jones, D. D., preached an anni- 
versary sermon Oct. 3, commemorating the 14th 
anniversary of his second coming to this place and 
the 46th anniversary of his ordination. 

New Jersey 

BounD Brook.—The pastor, Rev. J. O. Jones, 
has returned from his European trip. In his absence 
Dr. Eaton of Chihuahua, Mexico, and Rev. John 
Kershaw, former pastors, occupied the pulpit. The 
meeting house has just been reopened after a thor- 
ough renovation, costing over $2,000, which amount 
was entirely subscribed at the rededicatory services, 
thus enabling the church to begin its winter cam- 
paign entirely free of encumbrance. The new Con- 
gregational Hymnal has been adopted and gives 
general satisfaction. The pastor will conduct a 
Bible students’ club this winter along similar lines 
to those pursued last year, half an hour of the time 
each week to be devoted to the Sunday school 
lesson. 

NUTLEY.—St. Paul’s. The corner stone of the 
new edifice has been laid recently, with addresses 
by Drs. F. W. Baldwin, A. H. Bradford and Rev. 
H. 8. Bliss. It is to cost $8,000 and will seat 400. 
This is a growing community midway between the 
outreaching populations of Newark and Passaic. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


Rock CREEK.—Rev. F. A. Yauger recently closed 
a 20 months’ pastorate here and at Eagleville. At 
Rock Creek during his pastorate there were about 
20 additions to the church, and at Eagleville, a Spir- 
itualist stronghold where some 20 years ago a hotel 
was dedicated to the devil, he conducted a revival, 
resulting in 40 conversions. His work in both fields 
was very successful. 

CLARIDON.—The interior of the meeting house 
has been thoroughly overhauled this summer. The 
pews have been arranged so that all face the pulpit, 
a vestibule is partitioned off and the walls have been 
neatly finished. 

CHARDON.—During the pastor’s vacation the au- 
dience-room was receiled and the side walls re- 
finished—improvements which are much enjoyed. 

Illinois 
[For Chicago news see page 528.) 

OLNEY.—The pastor, Rey. 8. J. Malone, has been 
holding daily meetings for two weeks past, being 
assisted by Rev. C. F. VanAuken, evangelist of the 
H. M.S. While hot weather and sickness inter- 
fered the interest has been good and the results 
fair. The influence of the work upon the commun- 
ity has been gracious. 

Norris Crry.—Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Seccombe, 
both of whom are studying in Chicago Seminary, 
have closed a three months’ service in Norris City, 
where their labors were highly appreciated. On 
two Sunday evenings Mrs. Seccombe occupied the 
pulpit to the entire satisfaction of the congregation. 
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Mrs. Mary F. Bryner has just completed her first 
year’s work with the Sunday School Society. During 
that time she has traveled 16,243 miles and given 
367 addresses to various gatherings. She has been 
on missionary ground a great deal and is becoming 
familiar with the needs and opportunities of the 
society along this line. Her methods and instruc- 
tion as to how to teach the Sunday school lessons 
have been exceedingly helpful. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayjflower. Rey. Dr. N. A. Hyde 
has returned home after a four months’ absence. 
Mrs. Hyde’s health is somewhat improved. Dr. 
Hyde is completing his 40th year as secretary of 
the State Association, and is in excellent vigor of 
mind and body. The 40th anniversary will be 
celebrated at the next meeting.——Fellowship re- 
cently found that a deficit of nearly $400 could be 
expected, and 20 members with enthusiasm agreed 
to become collectors of $20 each. The work is 
practically accomplished. Rev. F. M. Whitlock is 
pastor.—Plymouth. The night classes began 
Oct. 1 and will continue until April. There are 
classes in the history of music, architecture, Shake- 
speare, psychology,. Browning, French and other 
subjects. The first two are to be illustrated by the 
organ and the stereopticon. 

ELKHAR?T.—First. Rev. F. E. Knopf entered, 
Oct. 5, upon the ninth year of his pastorate. The 
edifice has recently undergone repairs. .The base- 
ment has been fitted up for a Sunday school room, 
dining-room and kitchen. The choir has been 
moved to the back gallery and additional lights put 
in. The house has been repainted. 

CEDARWOOD.—Rey. E. W. Murray has been hold- 
ing a series of special meetings with this church. 
A number have been brought to Christ. The church 
has voted to repair and purchase the Heidelberg 
Chureh building and to rededicate it in November 
as the Plymouth Church. 

Nichigan 

DETROIT.—Old First. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton’s 

address on Hall Caine’s The Christian on a recent 
Sunday evening called out a congregation that 
taxed even the standing room of the large audito- 
rium.——Mt. Hope. Rev. Byron Gunner (colored) 
of Painesville, O., occupied the pulpit on Sunday 
evening and gave an instructive address on the 
family, social and religious, life of the colored peo- 
ple in the rural districts in the South.—— Fort Street. 
The pastor, Rev. John Pogson, has been preaching 
on such subjects as The Theater, The Sunday 
Newspaper, The Sabbath, The Dance. 
. GRAND RAPIps.—On recent Monday mornings 
the ministers have been discussing the Problem of 
the Evening Service. Plymouth. The pastor and 
wife were the subjects of a glad surprise on a re- 
cent evening. It was the 15th anniversary of their 
wedding. A large number participated, and some 
handsome souvenirs were left belind when the 
happy party retired. 

CANNON.—Rey. Robert Stapleton has just re- 
ceived appointment to Eastern Turkey under the 
American Board, and has resigned from this church, 
which releases him with much regret, but realizes 
his noble self-sacrifice. 

MIDDLEVILLE.—The pastor, Rev. Harry Apple- 
ton, and wife, on returning from their vacation, 
were given a pleasant reception. One hundred and 
fifty friends took part, and several tokens of appre- 
ciation were bestowed. 

East GRAND RAPIDs has just raised funds suffi- 
cient to secure its grant from the C. C. B. S., and 





possesses a neat church property worth $2,500 out | 


of debt. 
Wisconsin 

OskKosH.—Plymouth. Rey. F. L. Demorest is de- 
livering a series of Sunday evening lectures on The 
Young Christian in the City, his books, his money, 
his amusements, his nights and Sundays, and kin- 
dred topics. 

BoscoBEL.—Over 30 additions have been re- 
ceived to membership during the year. Rey. W. J.C. 
Bond and his C. E. Society have assisted their 
neighbors by special visits. 

BRANDON lately took $25 of stock in the Hadjin 
(Turkey) mission schoolhouse. The fruitage from 
the revival of last autumn still continues. Rev. 
Robert Paton is pastor. 

MAZOMANIE.—A public reading-room, having the 


Men’s Sunday Evening Club and Endeavor Societies | 


as efficient helpers, has been opened here. 

The fine new church buildings at Lake Geneva, 
Viroqua and at New Richmond are progressing 
rapidly. They will all be dedicated this year. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 
WEBSTER GROVES has tendered a farewell re- 


ception in the church parlors to the retiring pastor, | 
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Rey. J. W. Sutherland, D. D., and his wife. The 
members of the Presbyterian church and residents 
of the town united in making the attendance large 
and enthusiastic. Dr. Sutherland has been not 
only an effective pastor, but a clear-headed, faith- 
ful and courageous citizen. 

lowa 

AURELIA.—Rey. G. E. Stump has been here for 
three months and the work opens with encouraging 
prospects. At the last communion there were 11 
accessions, three on confession. Congregations are 
constantly increasing. The Sunday school is mak- 
ing a special effort to gather all the children and 
young persons who do not attend elsewhere, and as 
a result the attendance was never so large nor the 
enthusiasm so great as now. The C, E. Society will 
purchase new singing-books to be used in its meet- 
ings and by the Sunday school. The choir has re- 
cently bought new anthem-books and the church 
will add hymnals. The pastor has just organized a 
Sunday school to be held in a schoolhouse six miles 
from town, where he has been preaching every two 
weeks. 

FONTANELLE.—Rev. C. B. Taylor has decided to 
close his work here, after a pastorate of four years, 
and, though elected for another year, has presented 
his resignation. 

Doon has assumed self-support and has recently 
purchased a parsonage at a cost of $900. 

Minnesota 

FAIRMONT.—A $6,000 house of worship has 
been completed and is ready for dedication. Great 
enterprise has been shown by the people in secur- 
ing this fine property in their weakness. Rev. J. P. 
Dickerman, formerly of Forest Heights Church, 
Minneapolis, is the pastor. 

BLUFFTON.—Several years ago there was a Con- 
gregational church here, but owing to removals the 
organization was given up. Supt. E. H. Stickney 
has recently visited this field, and there is prospect 
that the work will be resumed. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth held its annual meet- 
ing last week, at which a collation was served to 
between 300 and 400 persons. Thereports were 
encouraging. 

Kansas 

WICHITA.—Fairmount dedicated its house of wor- 
ship Sept. 26. This handsome and substantial $4,000 
edifice was formerly used by Mayflower Church, 
now dissolved, and was presented to Fairmount by 
the C. C. B. S. Through the heroic efforts of this 
chureh and pastor, Rey. W. A. Bosworth, the build- 
ing has been moved two miles to its present site, 
near Fairmount College, and restored to its best 
condition at an expense of about $800. Rev. H. E. 
Thayer of Plymouth Church preached the dedica- 
tory sermon, and Supt. L. P. Broad led in raising 
$500 needed to pay all deficits. The faculty is 
actively identified with the church and both organ- 
izations are a source of mutual strength. 

FALL RiveR.—A self-supporting church of 17 
members was recognized by council Sept. 17, Supt. 
L. P. Broad preaching the sermon. The people who 
constitute it decided on CongregationaJism, without 
suggestion from without their own circle, as being 
the only method that would unite the believers in 
that prosperous rural section. It has a flourishing 
Sunday school and prayer meeting, with preaching 
at regular intervals. 

Nebraska 

SuTTon.—Rev. F. D. Jackson closed his year’s 

work Sept. 26, and will enter at once upon service 
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with Pilgrim Church, Omaha. During his stay here 
the property has been much improved, and he 
leaves the members harmonious and ready for 
work. Rev. J. E. Stotts of Harvey, Ill, who spent 
a vaeation with this church, will preach two or 
three Sundays. 

NEBRASKA CiTy is engaged in special evangelis- 
tie Vork under the lead of the pastor, Rev. Arthur 
Farnworth. Seven persons, mostly heads of fami- 
lies, have lately united, making a total of 17 during 
the 11 months of the present pastorate. A deepen- 
ing spiritual interest and a disposition to work are 
evident. 

McCooxk.—Rev. H. L. Preston closed his labors 
Sept. 26. The day was full of deep and tender in- 
terest. A farewell reception was given the pastor 
by the Dorcas Society, when the house was filled 
with his friends, 

WAHOO.—Rey. Samuel Wood of Havelock is 
called to the pastorate and will begin work at once. 
At his suggestion the church will undertake self- 
support. It is out of debt except a small amount on 
the parsonage. 

North Dakota 

PINGREE.—The new meeting house is completed 
and was dedicated Oct. 10, Supt. J. L. Maile 
preaching the sermon. Rev. Evan Halsall deserves 
much credit for the success of this enterprise. He 
closes work this month on this field, which includes 
four churches. 

PORTLAND.—During the three years’ service of 
Rev. J. T. Killen decided gain has been made at 
this point, and work has been established at Hat- 
ton. 

At Dexter, where Rey. J. E. Jones has supplied 
for some. weeks, several accessions have resulted 
from his labors. 

South Dakota 


CARTHAGE AND REDSTONE.—On Rally Sunday 


Redstone, the country church, was invited by the | 


town church and Sunday school to unite in appro- 
priate services. A general review was conducted, 
also harvest exercises by the children. 
gram was helpful both socially and spiritually. 

SoutH SHORE.—Mr. H. A. Lyman, who has just 
closed a year of faithful service on this field, consist- 
ing of three churches, enters Chicago Seminary and 
Mr. Paul Winter takes up the work. 

Rev. W. B. D. Gray, who is canvassing the State 
in interest of Yankton College, is heartily received 
by all the churches. Mr. Gray spent many years in 
active missionary service in the State and his visits 
always result in good. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California | 
SAN FRANCISCO.—First. The women’s societies | 
are about to combine on modern lines—one organ- 
ization for all branches. Attendance and pew rents 
are increasing. The pastor has begun a series of 
sermons on Ecclesiastes, which furnishes many 
hints on sociological questions.—— Bethany. The 
25th anniversary of the Sunday school was fittingly 
celebrated Sept. 26. Mr. William Johnstone has 
been superintendent every year but one.—— Third. 
Chief-Justice Beatty of the Supreme Court is among 
new comers who take active interest in the work. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER | 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
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Composition by Thomas Todd 
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EAst Los ANGELES.—The new pastor, Mr. C. H. 
Dorland, left the legal profession for the ministry. 
After studying at Chicago Seminary he was licensed 
by the Los Angeles Association, and now will pro- 
claim the gospel in the same city where his legal 
ability won high respect. 

BERKELEY.—First. The Bible class, which is 
largely attended by university students, was re- 
cently addressed by Prof. F. H. Foster of Pacific 
Seminary on The Composition of the Hexateuch. 

SACRAMENTO.—Dr. H. N. Hoyt has returned from 
Honolulu and, with his people, is rejoicing in the 
attractive church home, resulting from $3,000 worth 
of improvements. 

The Young Ladies’ Guild of First Church, Oak- 
land, recently gave a reception to the newly elected 
board of trustees. 

:Washington 

SPOKANE.— Westminster held a thanksgiving servy- 
ice Sept. 26 in recognition of its success in redeem. 
ing the church building.—— Arrangements have been 
made to have preaching every Sunday afternoon at 
the Union Park Mission by city pastors. 

HILLYARD has organized a social club whose spe- 
cial object is to provide a reading-room for the rail- 
road men. Books and papers for this purpose would 
be gratefully accepted. Rosine M. Edwards is pastor. 





For General Debility 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. R. D. FAIREX, New Orleans, La., says: “I 
have almost universally seen good effects produced 


by it in diseases of the male organs of generation, 
general debility and pulmonary diseases.” 
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Tones up the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cives Ambition 
and Makes Him Feel Young and 
Vigorous—Dizzy Spells Cured. 


‘*My wife and daughter use Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for toning up the system and regard it 
as an excellent remedy for that purpose. I 
have also used it myself and experienced its 
beneficial effects in toning up the system. It 
gives me ambition and makes me feel young 
and vigorous. I am 60 years old and my strong 
and healthy physical condition is largely due 
to the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Craw- 
FORD F. Mowry, Smithfield, R. I. 

. “I did not have any appetite, had dizzy 
spells, and my system was out of order. My 
blood was poor. I have taken several bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it helps me very 
much. I am gaining all the time since I began 
its use.” NETTIE HARRINGTON, Coventry 
Center, R. I. Remember 


HOOD’S *"reritta 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Insist upon Hoon’s; take no substitute. 


are tasteless, mild, effective. 
Hood’ Ss Pills All druggists. 25 cents. 











Lf you want to 
Earn Money 
Sor Christmas 


You can do it by 
being a representative of 
Tue Lapies' Home Journat. 
You need not go away 
from home to earn the 


money, either. The plan 
is simple: the work pleas- 
ant and dignified. We 
ask little of you: we will 
pay liberally, 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





Subscribers’ “Wants | 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, young man, stenographer, who is anxious 


to getan education and who Is willing to give his services ° 


in Byheld. sass, for instruction. Dummer Academy, So. 
d 


Mother’s Assistant. A woman, having had ex- 
perience, would like a position as a mother’s assistant 
or as housekeeper in a Christian only Can furnish 
good references. Address E. H. Congregationalist 
office, Boston, Mass. 


A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 
some private family at their home or in some winter 
resort, or as assistantinaschool. Best references given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 

Wanted, by a Wellesley graduate, who has had ex- 
perience in tutoring position as tutor, or in a 7-4 
school. Gives excellent references. ‘Adi ress § » Con- 
gregationalist office. 





Boarders Wanted. Weare prepared to furnish a 
comfortable home for a few elderly or invalid people 
near churches and P.O. Small farm, large house with 
large, pleasant rooms, and are used to summer boarders. 
Can give city references if desired. Box 39, Templeton, 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this oe al ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and Ly rong ege romotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leac ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for nee oy Bone hee poe 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, Presiden’. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





LUXURY. 


On a marble slab over a grave in a lonely Maine cemetery 
“*T expected this, but not so soon.’ 

We have expected for many years that the day would at 
last arrive when some clever designer should contrive a 
chair that would exactly fit the lines of the human body. 
The back, seat, hight, pitch 
and arm-rests are all molded to the anatomical lines of the 
The element of beauty is introduced by 


is this inscription: 


And now here is the chair. 


body in repose. 
some tall spindle work on the sides. 

The rockers are long roll. 
wide. 


The arms are nearly 5 inches 
The wood is quartered white oak in the fashionable green finish. 





As for the com- 


| fort—you will say you never knew chair luxury before. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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F inancial 





AN ATTRACTIVE SECURITY. 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Investment Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Payable Semi-Annually (January Ast 
and July 1st), 


At the Office of the Company, 160 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,000. 


Total Issue of Bonds, $50,000, In Denomi- 
nations of $100.00, $50.00, $25.00 per Bond. 


THESE BONDS ARE OFFERED AT PAR. 


ASSETS 2... nce cceeecccce een $114,150.68. 
LIABILITIES ......2.00002+- 19,987.41 
SURPLUS ...cccccccccccccee 94,163.10 


The Metropolitan Investment Company of New 
York was organized for the purpose o building 
and buying first-class houses and building lots a 

low prices and disposing of same on the install. 
ment plan. Its operations are confined to the 
choice properties of the Metropolitan District— 
that is, within a radius of on miles of New 
York. Property in this district always commands 
good prices, and good returns are obtained. 
Twenty-eight houses are now in course of con- 
struction, to be sold on easy payments, thus in- 
suring good prices, far in excess of cash prices. 
The Company has given deeds to over - 5,000 
pieces of property, and in crder to procure capital 
with which to increase its present prosperous 
business, and at the same time afford the stock- 
holders and general investing public a chance to 
participate in the benefits sccruing to the Com- 
pany Dy by becoming bondholders as a eee ge 

e $50,000 in 6% Gold Bonds, secured 

equities in real estate belonging to the (RBS 

There are many ways of investing money with 
the expectation of a fair return, and the only 
risk assumed by the investor is as to the genuine- 
mess of the security. That in itself is of suprem: 
importance. The mds of the Metropolitan In- 
vestment Company represent what is, in fact, 
the only absolute security, the only propert not 
subject to fluctuation or deterioration, but abenys 
steadily advancing in value, namely, improved 
Real Estate. 

These bonds are within the reach of the hum- 
blest investor, and any one who has had dealings 
with this Company will appreciate the value of 
this investment and its absolute security. 


METROPOLITAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


MILLIONAIRES 


having many Bank accounts, and 


POOR MEN HAVING NONE 


will find most convenient the new 


DOLLAR CHECKS 


of the Cheque Bank, because they are in 
portable book- form: safer to carry than 
greenbacks; drawn and signed by owner, 
his own check, yet certified by the Bank, 
— everywhere, and payable at the 
ank of New York, N. B.A. 








For every use Money is put to. 
Same system as the celebrated 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


which are drawn in sterling and negotiable 
the world over. 


Send for circulars to Agency of 
THE CHEQUE BANK, Ld., 
FRED’K W. PERRY, Mer., 

40 and 42 Wall Street, N. Y. 








8” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to | 


actual settlers on/y. 15 years’ experience in busi- 


ness. Send for formal applications, list of references | 


and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 

vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 

my books. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
3083 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HATCH & Foote 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 
Bought and Sold on Commission. 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


FOR INVESTORS. 


Stocks bearing 6 per cent. dividends, payable quarterly, 
by American Loan and Trust Co. of Boston, for sale at par. 


M. D. BROOKS, 
Boom 1019, No. 73 Tremont Street, Boston. 


g re) Ma he dime per Pee 
Zi 











te for details. PRobt, E. Strahorn & Co., 
Pauitetle Building, Boston, Mass. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Business Outlook 


The general movement of merchandise in 
some sections of the country has received fur- 
ther check from the drought in the middle 
Western States from the Dakotas south to Ken- 
tucky. Ifthe drought should continue much 
longer it will almost certainly mean dollar 
wheat. Asarule, however, trade reports are 
encouraging and there is nothing in the situ- 
ation to cause uneasiness. 

Railroad earnings continue to show in- 
| creases, and altogether conditions as they 
| develop from day to day should stimulate 

confidence and lead capital to flow more freely 

into the channels .of investment in old and 

new enterprises. There is some disposition 
| onthe part of wealthy men to hold off until 
| after the New York city election. The possi- 
bility of the election of Henry George as 
mayor of Greater-New York sends a chill 
coursing up and down the vertebre of the 
millionaire, for such election would be taken 
to mean a triumph for socialism and Bryan- 
| ism. 

Manufacturing industries are generally ac- 
tive, especially iron and steel. After all is 
said, the velume of trade at nearly all centers, 
while showing some falling off from previous 
weeks, is very much in excess of a year ago. 
The quarantine having been raised in the 
South, an improvement in trade is noted 
| there. The eotten industry remains in the 
| most unsatisfactory state, the print cloth mar- 
| ket being ridiculously low. 
) As regards the stock market, it is the one 
; blue spot in the country. Gold imports, large 
( gains in railroad earnings and easy money fail 
| to stimulate speculation and the bears seem to 
| be in virtual control. Outside buying of se- 
| curities seems to have practically ceased, and 
| the New York election is anxiously awaited 
| by stock market operators. 





To SAVE Monery.—It will 3 pay every one of our 

| readers to see “‘ box calf’? shoes before purchasing 

anyfoot wear. The genuine “ box calf” shoes, with 

key ring checks attached, look so well and wear so 

long that they fully satisfy every wearer. Ask our 

dealers for them and tell them that you saw this 
notice in The Congregationalist. 





WINTER TOURS TO CALIFORNIA.—This is the 
sixteenth season of Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
| comb’s winter tours to the Pacific Coast, and they 
have announced nine delightful trips for the pres- 
ent season, the date of departure from Boston of the 
first party being Tuesday, Nov. 16. The transcon- 
tinental journeys are made in trains of palace ves- 
tibule sleeping and dining cars, insuring every pos- 
| sible comfort to the travelers. Six of the parties 
will make the outward journey by the way of Chi- 
eago and the quaint old city of Santa Fé, while 
three will go via New Orleans. There will be ten 
opportunities to return from California with parties 
| under personal escort, the tickets being equally 
good on any regular train any date until August 
next. An illustrated circular giving full details of 
these tours will be sent free to any address by Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, oppo- 
site School Street. There are also trips to Mexico 
| and to the Hawaiian Islands. 





BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


emma, eg, 4th, to Saturda 1 a 30th. 
A.M. to 10 P. M. 


THEAGRICULTURAL mp hina. 
—A complete, interesting and eam exhibit. 

M USIC.—Sousa with his Band of gn gobetats. 

“FLY ROD.’’—With hunters’ lo ete. 

HOUSEHOLD INSTITUT ca vitie cookery 


lectures 
KERS’ DEPARTMENT .—Workingexhibit 
of B Bakers’ and Confectioners Machine 
Ish EXHIBITS. Souvenirs of Irish Rebel- 


im 
lion of ’98, e 

FIVE THOUS AND PRESENTS DAILY. 
—There will be ee to the first five hundred women 
| every morning five hundred Souvenir Spoons, represent- 

ing Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old 
State House, Old South ae, and Faneuil Hall ; 4,500 
articles of value ranging from five to twenty- five cents 
given away daily to men, women and children with 
coupon ticket. 


Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 
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Ladies’ 
_ Trimmed Hats 


| New examples of Ladies’ and Misses’ 
| Fashionable Headwear for fall and winter 
are being added daily to our already sur- | 
passing display of Trimmed Millinery in 
our Parlors on the second floor. 

Tomorrow morning quite a number of 
Hats and Bonnets, trimmed according to 
the latest dictates of Fashion, will come 
fresh from our workrooms, and make the |]. 
exhibition still more attractive. 

The prices—always very reasonable’ here 
—will range from 


4.00 ~ 20.00 


Hats equal to ours in style and quality 
cannot be had elsewhere at our prices. 


Trimmed eis Sears Floor. 


WM. S. BUTLER & (0., 


The Leading Millinery House. 
| 90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 




















RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston Nov. 16 and Dec. 14 
for San Diege, Pasadena, and Los Angeles. 
Elegant Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cars. 
Return tickets good until August, 1898. 


Additional California Tours, Jan. 27, Feb. | 
and Mar. 10, via New Orleans, and Jan. is, Feb. 
and 22, and Mar. 15, via © hicago, Kansas City, aah 
Santa Fe. 

Tours to Mexico, January 27 and February 17. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opp. School Street, Boston. 


Gaze’s Tours 


‘ee Mediterranean Countries, 


Oct. 16 and Jan. 15, visiting Spain, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, Italy, etc., 
including a visit to the Island of Malta— 
70 days, high-class—all expenses, $570. 
Annual Round the World Tour Nov. 8— 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Palestine—Oct. 
9, Feb. 5 and 12. South France and Italy 
parties monthly. Descriptive programs 
free. Independent Tickets for any desired 
tour throughout the world. 

Choice Berths on all Steamers. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


SELECT SPRING TOUR TO THE EAST, 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY, 1898. 
Under the care of Dr. Selah Merrill, whose intimate 
acquaintance with Bible lands will make his services 
invaluable to those who = themselves under his care. 
For circular giving particulars, address 


DR. SELAH MERRILL, 
Andover, Mass. 


e Broadway 
& 1ith Street, 
& NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest 2 anal unobtrusive way there are few better 
d hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 














Dr. Ring's Sanatorium 


suits ne F ights, 8 miles from Boston. 
est and Recreation. 
Write for Tiustrated Booklet. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





The great popularity it has acquired can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar seer of its cuisine, and its very 

moderate prices 


William Taylor & Son. 
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Cooking 


MEEK. tatford W., Pl hCh., I 

MEEK, Stafford W., Plymouth Ch., Peoria, Il1., to York- 

re Com ort, 
PATTEN, Arthur B., formerly of First Ch., Everett, 

A Pleasure, 


to South Had lley. 


nicht Uipanes G., recently of Michigan City, N. D., to Convenience 


SELL, Henry T., Chicago, IIL, Po ovenant Ch., same city. 
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Rey. Messrs. oa McKay, E. J. Morris, D. L. Davis, SNUFF It 
JOLLY, Franklin P., Lyonsville, Ill., Sept. 17. 
aoe Sermon, Dr. H. A . Businell; other parts, Rev ev. Messrs. CURES CATARRH 
N. De og wt “Barnard, A. H. agg and J. A. It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 
i'aene q ' ot 4 % Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- ft 
=k isha A. “i, Bly ole, N. 6._ Sermon by f ’ al . ness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty yrs, on the mar- H 
4 nb. ot i Os ats, er. Messrs. : ‘ " ts jou ket. Price 25 cts, at all Druggists or by mail postpaid. Mi 
ie . x. McCord. ‘oyrus” Richardson, BD G. Poor, F Hy AR eee EF. C. Keith, Mfr., Cleveland, O. f 
H. DeBevoise, G. F. Chapin. | 5 
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pet, Rev. s. H. B.R H, B Shelley, Cc. H. Wil- | —Prepared with Tomato Sauce— of the Pierce Underwood Co., 69 Dearborn St., C hicago. 
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HALSALL, Evan, Pingree, N. D. address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. For sale at the office of The Congregationalis/, Boston. 
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WRIGHT'S 
GENUINE 


Natural Wool is used 


entirely. No dyes to 
irritate the most sen- 


sitive skin. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 





IN COLD WEATHER 


WEAR 


BOX | 
CALF 
- 


Shoes, which are 


wan Ewin 


and have this Key Ring Check attached. 


i me 








Church Ejuipment 





Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 


of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 





LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH E BELLS # frat a 


gma Oo - for } oy Ee oOetalo; 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘Buckeye Be Bell Foundry 
max fer S- Churh Bll i Cie. 


Sante, Fave Ly ~¥ 
i » 1 Largest Bell 


BELLS | 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. mae oes 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL Co., Bil 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Education 


—— The Maryland Institute Schools of Art 
and Design, Baltimore, have drawn the color. | 
line and rejected a Negro applicant. 

—— Prof. H. V. Ames, Ph. D., of Ohio Uni- 
versity has been appointed instructor in Amer- 
ican history at the University of Pennsylvania. 

— Drury College opened with an attend- 
ance of 250 students. Of these eighty are in | 
college classes, the Freshmen numbering 
twenty-five and the Seniors nineteen. 

— The Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 
opened Oct. 6 with an unusually large number 
of students. Rev. Martin Post has been en- | 
gaged to supply the pulpit the coming school 
year. | 

— Doane College has received a large ac- | 
cession of new students. In the college a | 
four years’ literary course has been added 
and provision made for an increased number | 
of electives. In the academy the course has | 
been made to conform to the requirements for | 
admission to the University of Nebraska. | 

—— Rogers Academy, Rogers, Ark., just 
transferred by the Home Missionary Society | 
to the Congregational Education Society, 
opened Sept. 8 with an enrollment of ninety- | 
three, the largest in its history. During the | 
thirteen years of Rev. J. W. Scroggs’s service | 
as principal there has been constant adher- | 
ence to high ideals and the excellence of the | 
school is now recognized. 


et athe i sc a VEVVSS cSOssessesBSsesVsesssses 


Biographical 
REV. JOEL J. HOUGH, D. D. | 
Dr. Hough died in Berkshire, N. Y., Sept. 24, and | 
was buried there on the following Monday. He | 
had been in gradually failing health for over a year, 
ending on the first of April last his twelve years’ | 
pastorate of the Congregational chureh in Berk- | 
shire. He was born in Groton, N. Y., April 3, 1835. 
He was a graduate of Yale College and Union Semi- | 
nary, and had successful pastorates in Cannons- 
ville and Franklin, N. Y., Danbury, Ct., Antwerp, 
N. ¥., and Berkshire. He was a wise, well-bal- 
anced and consecrated man. 


REV. THOMAS LAURIE, D. D. 





The ranks of our Congregational veterans have | 
included few such highly esteemed men as Dr. | 
Laurie, who died in Providence, Oct. 10. Born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, May 19, 1821, he came to this | 
country in 1830. Graduating from Illinois College | 
in 1838 and from Andover Seminary in 1841, he | 
was soon commissioned by the American Board for | 
service in Turkey, his work there being performed 
mainly at Mosul and Beirut. In 1846 on account 
of ill health he returned to this country and held | 
pastorates in South Hadley, West Roxbury and 
supplied at Arlington, and in 1869 assumed charge 
of the Pilgrim Church in Providence, remaining 
there 16 years and accomplishing a notable work. 
He resigned in 1885 and has since been held in the 
warmest esteem as pastor emeritus. Few mission- | 
aries or pastors have made more valuable contri- | 
butions to the literature of missions. The Ely vol- 
ume was from his pen. He was a diligent student 
and a remarkable linguist. He has been confined 
to his room since December, 1895, but has sent 
from his sick chamber many letters warm with 
Christian feeling to those who were afflicted. His 
death will be widely mourned throughout the de- 
nomination. 





THE MODERN SHADE ROLLER.—Shade rollers 
come and go, make a splurge, live a brief life and 
go out like a run-down spring, but the Hartshorn 
Roller is still in the front, as it was in the beginning. 
We admire the Stewart Hartshorn Co.’s methods 
and their business enterprise. They work just as 
hard to this day to improve and keep up and to 
watch the qualities of everything going into their 
roller as they did the first year, when they at- 
tempted to establish a reputation. Prosperity has 
stimulated the Hartshorn people to their increased 
efforts, and as a result they are still growing and 
still enkarging, and their product is all the better 
each year. Spring shade rollers bearing the name 
of Stewart Hartshorn are used in every civilized 
country on the face of the earth. 
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Don’t spend so much 
money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 

The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


SPBeLSD - Sev SiSQsevessevswp 


> BURGLARS WANTED 





That Sounds Queer, Doesn't It? 


But every time you buy a new suit instead 
of having your old one Cleansed or Dyed at 
LEWANDO’S, you burglarize yourself to 
the extent of many dollars 


Here’s the itecene ! 


Tailor Prices 
$25 to $75 per Suit. 


OUR PRICES 
For Dyeing or 
cleansing $2.00) suit. 


and Pressing 
See the Point and Difference? 


Blankets and Lace Curtains, Properly 
Cleansed, $1.00 per Pair. 


Women’s and Children’s Clothing 


Cleansed and Dyed any color at reasonable 
prices. All work returned as soon as you 
want it. 


Lewando’ § 


- L. CROSBY, Manager, 
Fakes Dyers, French Cleansers 


284 BOYLSTON STREET, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


CAMBRIDGE—1274 Massachusetts Avenue. 
ROXBURY—2206 Washington Street. 
SoutH Boston—443 Broadway. 





Bundles Called for and Delivered Free in 
Boston and Suburbs. Telephones. 


404° Besoecwseseeoesed 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 
“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each had two Jaeger Undershirts next 
the skin, etc.. etc.”—“ Farthest North,” Vol. IL., p. 115. 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Und-rwear allows the skin to breathe 
frecly, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the body dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 


, Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Main Retail Store: | Branches: 
16 WEST 23D ST.,| 166 Broadway, 
New York. | 248 W. 125th St 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





GREEN—FARRAR—In Lincoln, Oct. 8, by Rev. G. A. 
Tewksbury, Charles Chester, son of Dr. Green of 
Chester, N. J., and Grace, daughter of John W. Farrar 
of Lincoln, 

HILTON—SIBLEY—In Belfast, Me., Oct. 6. by_Rev. 
George 8. Mills, assisted A Rey. A. E. Dunning, D. D., 
Henry Hoyt Hilton of Ch cago a 
dike, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sibley. 

MCKINNON—WHITEHOUSE—In Topsham, Me., Oct. 
6, by Rev. P. H. Moore of Saco, Rev. Norman MecKin- 
non of Foxcroft and Etta A. Whitehouse. 

MELLEN—LAIRD—In Cleveland, 0., Oct. 11, by Rev. 


nd Charlotte Thorn- | 


J. W. Hargrave, Deacon Lucius F. Mellen of Plymouth | 


—— and Mrs. Nellie F., widow of Hon. Stephen 
vaird, 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





LAURIE—In Providence, R. L., Oct. 10, Rev. Thomas | 


Laurie, D. D,, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
Funeral Friday, Oct 15, at 1 P. M., in the Pilgrim 
Church, Harrison Street. 


*’ 

Clubbing Rates 

A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
“1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 
1898 azi $4. q 

The Vcernagy Fon pyro $4 50! $7 f& (0) 





eo CENTURY PORTRAITS, 7.50 
nation {The Congregationalist, 3.00 


MRED SRN asso ta saa scocénsvcgosbusees b6oveus« $3.25 | 


2.60 








Scribner’s Magazine. 
Harper’s Magazine. 

Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar. . 
Har er’s Round Table. 5 
SE Pr chs cthercocue deere sebeksocw cece vetbegescs Be 





| forms of chronic bronchitis. There is still an- 


Those who order the above periodicals from us will | 


please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity, or if they wish to have the 
direction changed to any other post office. 





TIME-TRIED AND PROVED.—There is nothing 
like a well-tried and proved remedy. For more 


than thirty years Adamson’s Botanic Cough Bal- | 


sam has been the favorite in thousands of homes 
for coughs and all forms of throat and lung troubles. 
Sold by all druggists. 


A NEw SEAT.—Those of our readers who would 
like to enjoy a new and fascinating form of luxury 
should go to the Paine furniture warerooms and try 
the anatomical rocking-chair which they have put 
on sale this week. It is a piece of privilege to sit in 
its comfortable seat for five minutes, It is a new 
creation in furniture comfort, yet not at all ex- 
pensive. 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND OLD Pornt Com- 
FORT.—The Royal Blue Line will inaugurate another 
season of its popular excursions by a personally con- 
ducted tour to Washington and Old Point Comfort, 
leaving Boston Tuesday, Oct. 19. Thirty-two dollars 
covers every expense. Privilege of stop-over in New 
York. For itinerary of this and later tours call on or 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


A NEW DEPARTURE.—W. A. Wilde & Co., the 
well-known Sunday school publishers of Boston, 
opened on Oct. 1 a branch house at 45 Jackson 


Boulevard, Chicago, where they will carry a full , 


stock of their Quarterlies, library books, school 
requisites, ete. Mr. Charles L. Weaver, late State 
secretary of the Indiana Sunday School Associa- 
tion, has charge of their office and will, no doubt, be 
able to very largely increase the sale of their publi- 
cations among Western schools and dealers. 


A COMMON EXPERIENCE 

Scene L-—Mr. Johnson is obliged to give up work, 
remain in the house and take care of himself on ac- 
count of a dreadful scrofula sore on one of his limbs. 

Scene II.—Mr. Johnson reads a testimonial which 
tells of scrofulous troubles cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. He resolves to try it, sends for a bottle and 
begins taking it. 

Scene. III.—Mr. Johnson has taken six bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. His scrofula sore is cured. 
He is feeling stronger, has a good appetite and is 
able to attend to his work. He writes a testimonial 
telling of his experience with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and recommends it to others. 


ROXBURY, MASS., Sept. 21, 1897.—Mrs. R. Chapman, 
residing at 4 Jumper Terrace, this city, writes the fol- 
owing :—‘* I have received the painting outfit sent for 
three trademarks from Hood’s Sarsaparilla and am 
thankful for them. I was feeling weak and tired and 
took acouple of bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I found 
it a good, strengthening medicine.” 





Hoop’s PILLS are the only pills to take with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 


Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS-CHAMBEES building is 60x25x20. It will require 
4 ituaburg . . . . 
enon Pitabareh. to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
COKSTEIN j at $1.25 per gal.—$17.50. 
ATLANTIO . 
siaeas Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00 ; 
prooxirn |. | five gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00; four cans 
JEWETT ame 
ca tinting colors, 80 cts.; % pt. Japan dryer, 
Us10N 15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 5 cts. Total, 
fOUTHERN e . 
I $9.00o—a saving of $8.50 in favor of 
rin Pure White Lead without considering 
BiT3S' “qe . . 
rep cca, [™™™ | its greater durability. Examine the brand 
po he (see list). 
OHN T. 
MORLEY Fuseaggeie, 4 By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

5 Cleveland. FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphiet giving 
ele Salem, Mas, valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
C6) SELL 4 also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
, pn PUORY Buffalo. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 

Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, 





DRY BRONCHITIS. 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures. 
In previous articles I have described several 








other form, called dry bronchitis, in which the 
matter expectorated is neither profuse, nor 
watery nor purulent. It is a glutinous kind 





of stuff, of a bluish white or pear gray color. 
The chronic inflammation which causes it 
thickens the mucous membrane, thereby nar- 
tig | the tubes through which we breathe 
and shortening and oppressing the breath. 
Sometimes tubes of considerable size become 
completely clogged by this tough phlegm, 
causing great difficulty of breathing. 

Of all the forms of bronchitis this is the 
most common. “In the most favored anda of 
France,’”’ says Laennec, “‘ fully one-half of the | 
— are found, on careful examination, to | 

ave thickening of some portion of the mucous 
lining of the lungs, caused by dry bronchitis.” | 
It is the most insidious of lung complaints. | 
Those suffering from it have at first only a | 
slight cough; it may be only a trifling cough- | 
ing spell in the morning; they have a chilly | 
sensation in the forenoon, and toward evening | 
are slightly feverish, get out of breath more | 
easily than formerly. 

There is always a feeling of more or less 
tightness and ——. in the chest, which 
is relieved from time to time by ——s up a 

uantity of the tough jelly-like matter before 
described. Sometimes the cough comes on in 
paroxysms, attended by great oppression and 
distress, like asthma. On inquiry of a person 
so affected if he has any lung trouble, he will 
almost certainly answer, No—and yet during 
your conversation will perhaps hack and raise 
this jellylike mucous half a dozen times. 

Here we have a lung disease which directly 
tends to consumption, and has most of the 
symptoms of that disease, and yet is not con- 
sumption at all. When it ends fatally, as it 
often does, an examination of the lungs re- 
veals neither tubercles, ulceration nor the 
bacilli of tuberculosis. 

In such cases death generally results from 
suffocation caused by a sudden attack of con- 
gestion, which, supervening on the chronic 
disease, fills the lungs with viscid mucus that 
the patient, in his weakened condition, is un- 
able to raise. 

Bronchitis is not generally treated with suc- 
cess, because the proper remedies are not ap- 
plied directly to the inner surface of the dis- 
eased tubes within the lungs. I had the good 
fortune some years ago to discover and rem- 
edy this evil by introducing and successfully 
applying a local treatment for this and other 
lung complaints. I make the air which the 
patient breathes the carrier of the remedies 
which are necessary for his cure. Instead of 
sending them on a roundabout’ through the 
stomach and general system, I introduce them 
directly into the air tubes and cells of the 
lungs, where the disease and all the danger 
lies, and I know by kam experience that 
this treatment is the only hepe there is for the 
cure of any form of bronchial or lung diseases. 
(To be continued.) 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
Specialist in Lung Cases, 
No. 117 West Forty-Fiftht., New York. 


Note.—Readers of Congregationalist who 
are interested in Dr. Hunter’s work will re- 
ceive his books FREE by addressing him at 
above. 


Signed 


New York. 














TEN CENTS 


Feeds ten plants ten 
months. 


g Essex Flower food im 
2 


vigor to house plants. How 
they thrive in winter is no 
, longer the florist’s secret. J 
d If your dealer does not have the ten cent pack- 
age, it will be mailed to you for eight 2c. 
stamps by the RuSS!IA CEMENT CO. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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ANIMATED PICTURES 


For Churches, Endeavor and League 
Societies, Fairs, Festivals, Lodges, ete. 


The most popular and attractive 
entertainments for old and young 
now before the public. . . . . 


New England Kinematoscope Go, 


Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 








L. A. BOSWORTH, Manager. 











Save Your Shoes 
‘* Shoe-Saver’’ makes all shoes wear longer— 
prevents cracking—send five 2-cent stamps and $ 


7 we will mail you enough for a dozen pairs of shoes. 
Household Necessity Co,, New York City,' 




















“WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 





Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 


Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1% doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
end your full address by return mail and 
if forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
emiur ist, No money re ulred. 


1 Pr Li 
BLUINE é0.. Box 3. Concord Junction, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING. COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its 
Excessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place 
and indispensable in the kitchen and for 
cooking and washing purposes, but it was 
never intended for a medicine, and people 
who use it as such will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice al- 
most daily, and one which is fraught with 
danger; moreover the soda only gives 
temporary relief and in the end the stom- 
ach trouble gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels 
and cases are on record where it accumu- 
lated in the intestines, causing death by 
inflammation or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the 

safest and surest cure for sour stomach 

(acid dyspepsia) an excellent preparation | 
sold by druggists under the name of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These tab- 

lets are large 20 grain lozenges, very 

pleasant to taste, and contain the natural 

acids, peptones and digestive elements es- 

sential to good digestion, and when taken 

after meals they digest the food perfectly 

and promptly before it has time to fer- 

ment, sour and poison the blood and ner- 

vous system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariabl 
uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all 
cases of stomach derangements and finds 
them a certain cure, not only for sour 
stomach, but by Aa & digesting the 
food tney create a healthy appetite, in- 
crease flesh and senate’ the action of 
the heart and liver. They are not a ca- 
thartic, but intended only for stomach dis- 
eases and weakness, and will be found 
reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cents per 
package. 

A little book describing all forms of 
stomach weakness and their cure mailed 
free by addressing the Stuart Co. of Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


FACE 
HUMORS 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, —s h, oily, 
mothy skin, itching, sealy scalp, dry, t cin. om 
falling hair, and baby biemishes, ee tarme SA ad 
CuTIcuRA Soap, the most effective skin purifying 
and beautifying soa in the world, as well as pures' 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


(uticura 


world. Porrzr Deve ayp CuEM. 
8. A. 
“t.~ 7.5 Face Humors,” mailed free. 


From From Pimple to Scrofula cured by 
CUT MURA REMEDIES. 








80a? is sold throughout 
Corr., Sole prroaghen 
az *How to 


EVERY HUMOR 
BLANCARD’S 








for ANAEMIA POORNESS of the BLOOD, 





CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed Br 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST 
E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 


Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Enyoneed 
Aug. 97 (on new principle—“Man- 
tels” supe ndestructible. 
economic, handsome, $1.50. | sell 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 8 

Miss Fay, for some years president of the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific and now an offi- 
cer of W. B. M., presided, and after reading 
Col. 1: 1-20 gave some reasons for a high 
standard of faith in our missionary work, 
showing that we are too apt to be contented 
with conceptions of limited possibilities, that 
there is much more above and beyond what 
we have dreamed of. Miss Anna Adams 
spoke of the fullness of power in Christ and 
Mrs. Thompson referred to the privilege which 
many are just now enjoying in studying the life 
of Paul. 

It was a delight to welcome Mrs. Capron 
returning from her summer at Mohonk Lake 
and her recent visit in Chicago, and to hear 
her voice once more leading the devotions of 
the little company. From the Pacific coast 
eame Mrs. McClelland to speak cheerfully of 
the work for foreign missions in Oregon, al- 
though many of the societies are small and 
weak. It was a pleasure also to receive Mrs. 
Henry Cobb, vice-president of the W. B. F. M. 
of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
who seemed to be among her very own as she 
spoke of her missionary life in Persia under 
the auspices of the American Board and of 
her associates, Miss Rice, Mrs. Rhea and 
others. She also recalled the woman’s meet- 
ing held in connection with the American 
Board meeting in New York, when dear Mrs. 
Schauffler, eighty years old, was upon the 
platform and the audience rose to greet her. 
As Mrs. Schauffler went on talking of ber life 
work and events associated with it, it was 
suggested that she might be getting too tired, 
but she said: ‘Tired! What if I am tired? I 
must speak to these sisters about their sisters 
in heathen lands,” and as she spoke and now 
and then waved a beautiful, long-stemmed, 
red rose which she held in her hand, it seemed 
to be an emblem of the love for the work 
which glowed in her heart. Mrs. Cobb urged 
prayerful support of the officers of the Board | 
who have such responsibility in guiding af- | 
fairs and gave a warm greeting from her own | 
Board, which was acknowledged by a cordial | 
message of love and sympathy in return. A | 





| request for prayer for the South China Mis- 
| sion brought Miss Child to her feet. 


She re- | 
ealled her visit in Canton with Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson and Miss Cheney, Miss Cheney having 
been remarkably successful in acquiring use 
of the language, at the end of two years after 
entering the country was eager to open a girls’ 
school. She went a little outside the city and | 
made a beginning in a house with mud walls, 
which soon collapsed when soaked by rain, 
necessitating a speedy moving to other quar- 
ters. She now reports fourteen pupils, all | 
boarders, with no room for day pupils, and 
three of these girls have united with the | 
ehurch. | 

Miss Child asked special prayer for the | 
treasury of the Woman’s Board, the financial 
year to close in ten days and much anxiety | 
being now felt as to the result. At the end of | 
eleven months, Sept. 18, the contributions 
were a little in advance of last year, but lega- 
cies being sofhewhat less the total was a 
little less. Last year the contributions of the | 
very last month greatly increased the receipts, | 
and it is hoped that during these last days of | 


| the present financial year gifts large and | 


small will pour in. | 
Mrs. Marsh and Miss Stone of Bulgaria were | 


| present, and during the meeting Mrs. Wood- 


| side of Sakanjimba, West Africa, who with 

| her husband and four children had arrived | 

| on Thursday, came in and sat down quietly, | 

|} unknown to most of the audience. Those | 

| who spoke with her after the meeting have a | 
distinct impression of a cheerful face and 

| voice, and great hopefulness after nine years’ 


| Fatract. 


i 


work in West Africa. 








Forty years the great specific for pain, Pond’s | 


Be careful! standard remedies are ual- | 
| ways counterfeited. 


THE TIME TO DIE. 


Kver- Tnereasing Numbers of Old 
Young Men ‘ad Women. 


The Terrors of t Growing Old 
Young are Terrible. 


Many Such Slowly Drooping 
from Premature Decay. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Prevents 
Untimely Old Age. 


For a man or woman to reach a ripe old age 
in possession of fair health and when the end 
comes to sink peacefully to rest after the powers 
ot life are worn out im a natural manner isa 
beautiful thing. How different it 1s with the vic- 
tim of premature decay. In this case a prema- 
ture old age creeps upon the vicuum attended with 
innumerable ills and miseries. ‘This condition 
brings with it derangements of the various 
organs, disturbances and disorders of the 
stomach, liver complaint, disease of the kid- 
neys, constipation of the bowels, palpitation 
of the heart, vertigo, lassitude and lJanguor, ex- 



















treme nervousuess, sleepless nights, horrid st 
dreams when 
sleep comes, 
gloomy al 
forebod- al 
ings, mel- } 
ancholia, ge 
ar 
re 
he 
ha 
th: 
wl 
er 
sh 
mt 
no 
an 
d 
It 
despair. tue 
This condition is We 
* brought about by over- len 
taxing the natural pow- eid 
ers, by over-work, im- 
prudence and excesses, and only by the highest oul 
inteliigence and skilican the malady be arrested tru 
and a restoration to the old time strength and sha 
vigor effected. This fortunately is possible. pes 
Dr. Greene's Nervura the great blood and Chi 
nerve remedy, which has restored so many for 
thousands to health, arrests premature decay nat 
and rejuvenates the system. making rch blood " 
and restoring strength to the nerves. tion 
This wonderful remedy, Dr. Greene’s Ner- Fu 
yura blood and nerve remedy, is the greatest con 
Mead discovered for the cure of bi :od and nerve f 
-ases and especially in cases of carly decay —_ 
of vie powers. will 
Thereis now noionger any need for promising Ma: 
lives to be biotted out or for the sick and sufier- ing 
ing to drag Ra 
along in 1 
miserable con 
existence, 
Dr. Greene a 
has dis- he 
covered the kno 
medicine thin 
by years fh 
of patient yi 
investigu- thin 
tion that 
reaches 
and over- 
comes this Pe 
calamitous rh 
aflliction, been 
restores and 
Vitality 
and vigor A a 
and in effect creates a new manor wontan. In at Fe 
thousands upon thousands of cases Dr. Greenc’s pape 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy has been ef- cussi 
fectual. There never has been any fa:lure and 
what Dr. Greene's wonderful Nervura has done A! 
for others it will do for you. steps 
You can consult Dr. Greene personally or by socie 
letter, freee If you are sick aid suffering and | 
write to Dr. Greene detailing your symptoms. that | 
Tell him all your fllg without reserve and 
after he hae examined your case he will give Aft 
you Lis advice by letter. free. Here is a creat Ky.. | 


opportunity for you. Writs to Dr. G-27ne, 34 
emple Place, Boston, Mass., this very day 
and you will be glad of it. 
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7. Fi GS. 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Oct. 24-30, Confessing Christ Be- 
fore Men: Why and How. John 12: 35-43; 
Rom, 10: 8-11. 

This meeting is designed to be of special 
value to the unconverted. It, therefore, be- 
hooves us to make our own thought clear as 
to the reasons for and the method of con- 
fessing Christ. Why do we urge upon our 
comrades this step? Is it not because by it 
we have found ourselves a joy and security 
unknown in secret discipleship? No one who 
believes in a political party is ashamed to de- 
clare his preference for it. Many are out- 
spoken concerning their allegiance to lodges 
and fraternities. Why should not the same 
attitude be taken with reference to Christian- 
ity? The Christian life, to be sure, is some- 
thing more than a matter of words. But 
there comes a time in it when the failure to 
say “I am a Christian’ loud enough for the 
world to hear involves a distinct loss to one’s 
self, a wrong to others who would be influ- 
enced by open confession, and sorrow to the 
heart of Christ. There is every reason in the 
world why a disciple should ally himself pub- 
licly with all the other followers of Christ, 
and I have never yet heard a good reason 
stated why he should not. 

As to the * how,’’ it should be done first of 
all boldly, even in the face of possible ridicule 
and scorn. A youth never does anything 
braver in his life than when he stands up 
and perhaps in faltering tones, but with 
resolution in his eye, aftirms that henceforth 
he will try to live a Christian life. There is 
hardly a sadder verse in the New ‘Testament 
than the one in the passage referred to above, 
where it is said that there were certain believ- 
ers who did not dare confess Jesus lest they 
should be put out of the synagogue. How 
much they lost by their cowardice! How ig- 
noble they appear in comparison with Peter 
and Stephen and Paul! 

This confession should bé*made humbly. 
It is never to be an affirmation of greater vir- 
tue than the rank and file of men exhibit. 
We are to confess Christ, not our own excel- 
lences, and as we realize day by day the meas- 
ureless distance between his character and 
ours we shall be all the more modest about 
trumpeting our own attainments. There is a 
sharp distinction between the confession of 
Christ and the profession of religion. The 
former act simply registers our own determi- 
nation to try to follow Jesus, and that resolu- 
tion is consistent with the utmost modesty. 
Furthermore, this confession is to be made 
confidently, with the full assurance that the 
same spirit which has prompted us to make it 
will sustain us in our daily witnessing to our 
Master. Paul cheered his converts by remind- 
ing them that he who had begun a good work 
in them would perfect it. The very act of 
confession imparts new strength. The mo- 
ment Thomas said, “‘ My Lord, and my God,” 
he was lifted to a higher level than he had 
known. Humble as we ought to be when we 

think of our own infirmities, we may be full 
of hope for our future as Christians when we 
think of our mighty Saviour. 


. ’ 
Christian Endeavor Notes 

The furnishing of libraries for fishing vessels has 
been one of the efforts of societies in Marblehead 
and Peabody, Mass. 

A meeting styled an “impetus meeting ” was held 
at Fort Fairfield, Me. The chief feature was short 
papers on several topies, followed by a general dis- 
cussion. 

A service of song has been held on the church 
steps Sunday evenings during the summer by the 
society of the Immanuel Church, Worcester, Mass., 
and this has been an introduction to the meeting 
that followed in the edifice. 


After a meeting of a local union at Princeton, 
Ky., the State prison committee took 25 Endeavor- 
ers to the State prison. A company for whom 200 
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of the convicts work released the men from work | 
that they might attend the service, and a meeting 
was held lasting three hours. More than 30 of the 
prisoners signified their desire to become Christians | 
and many others promised to read the Bible and to | 
pray every day. | 

The delegates of the lowa State convention were 
given lodging and breakfasts free, while dinners 
and suppers were served for twenty-five cents in a | 
large hall. The churches of the place were respon- | 
sible in turn for providing the meals, and all profits | 
were used for convention expenses. Each meal | 
was followed by music and short addresses. Two 
most interesting and helpful sessions of the conven- 
tion were the morning sessions, one of which was 
called An Hour With the Young Men and the other 
An Hour With the Young Women. At these prac- 
tical workers discussed the problems relating to the 
two classes. A badge banner, to be awarded to the 
Junior society making a record for the largest gifts 
to missions in proportion to membership, went to 
one showing an average of $1.77 a member. It 
was decided to add a department of Bible study and 
the office of statistical secretary. The reports of 
the different departments showed excellent work 
done, and an especial feature is made of the flower 
mission. 
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WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
\ 27 Trast Blig., Louisville,Ky, 
 (yu22 Broadway, New York, 














Make Cooking 
Easy! 


Don't try to 
keep house without a 

















This Oven Pp lanancese 





: » 
is the ‘‘Greatest Help’ rt 
to modern cooking } 


ever invented. 









Used only on > 


Glenwood RANCES. 


The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 






Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial e.cccrthe = one 
LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. | 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. | 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

Lf changes in contents desired, write. | 

The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 jf 
Either Premium is worth . . . $1000 
Both ifatretail . . . ° $20.00 


You get the Premium 
cutie. Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Sept. 30th. 


Novre.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congreyationalist for two or three years 
vast in advertising their “Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or chalt 
The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded to the 
advertisement and purchased the soap. Without exce ption they state that they are pe rfectly satisfied with 
the soaps and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. The letters speak in praise both of the soap and 
of the premiums that accompany it.— The Congreqationalist. 










**IF AT FIRST YOU pent 
SUCCEED,” TRY . 





ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positive cure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York © ity. 


“Loumion vense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf. 
ness and Head Noises, where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
Scientific Aural Sound Conductor 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerous wire or metal at- 
tachment. Recommended by 
yhysicians. Write for book. 
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A PTRICUMER OF 2 6 6 ess 
FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 


+ THE PRUDENTIAL 


{ Had for 1896 the Largest Increase in Income of Any 
Life Insurance Company in the United States 


Income 
$14,158,445 
Claims Paid over 


$28,000,000 


Liabilities 
$15,507,711 
Insurance in force 
$320,000,000 


Send for Information 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK,N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Assets 
$19,541,827 
Surplus 


$4,034,116 
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BANISHES PAIN. 


AVOID WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
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HE’S HAPPY 


and conifortable because he has a 


FERRIS vcs 


A garment every thoughtful mother appreciates. 


Material soft as silk, with peari buttons. Supports 
the body healthfully. Holds all garments securely. 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist is made also for Ladies and 
Misses, with high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figuses 
Children’s, oc. to 50c, Misses’, 50c. to $1.00, Ladies’, $1 to $2. Always 
superior in quality and workmanship. For sale by all retailers, 
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In Your 
Own Home 


An Atmosphere in which Disease Germs Can 


Not Live Created by the New Discovery 


“AY OMEL” 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption are positively cured by this powerful germicide, 
which pervades every nook and corner of your home and is carried 
to all parts of the head, throat and lungs by the air you breathe. 


No liquid medicine, no dangerous sprays, douches nor dtomizers. 


“HYOMEI” 


Cures by Inhalation. 


Already over thirty-seven hundred physicians have declared 
it to be the only method ever discovered by which the diseased 
air passages can be reached. Already more than seventeen 
thousand testimonials have been received from people who have 
been cured. 


“ HyomMet” is Nature’s own remedy, given through the only 
vehicle ‘the air you breathe) which Nature permits to enter the 
bronchial tubes and lungs. 
money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 


There ix no danger, no risk. Your 


* Hyomei” outfit complete, $1.00; extra inhalant, 50¢.  Hyomei” 
Balm (a wonderful healer) 25c. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 


receipt of price. Send for * The Story of Hyomei "’—free. 


R.T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th Street, New York. 
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